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CONNECTICUT CHARTER 


By JOHN A. DANAHER, United States Senator from Connecticut 


(Twenty-sixth In a series of Guest Editorials written especially for PATHFINDER by prominent Americans.) 


N ORE than three hundred years 
ah ago the inhabitants of Windsor, 
Hartford and Wethersfield, in three 
Connecticut communities, wrote the 
“Fundamental Orders” by which they 
associated themselves as “one public 
state or commonwealth.” In_ the 
adoption of the first written consti- 
tution given to the world, the genius 
of their thought derived from the 
principle that the source of all sov- 
ereignty is in the people themselves. 
As the Colony grew, it was felt that 
the legal basis for its government 
should be the more firmly established 
and recognized by the Crown, and to 
Charles, the Second, went a petition, 
emanating, however, from the people 
themselves, for a Charter. 


. . « Wee have thought fitt and att 
the humble Peticon of the Persons 
aforesaid, and are graciously pleased 
to Create and Make them a Body 
Pollitique and Corporate, with the 
Powers and Privileges herein after 
menconed .. . 


said Charles in the document still 
extant. 

Done in lawyer-like style, in com- 
prehensive scope, from 1662 through- 
out the next one hundred and sixty 
years, the Charter of the Colony of 
Connecticut was sufficient to resist 
every attempt to engroach upon it or 
the rights and privileges granted pur- 
suant to it. In 1687 Governor Edmond 
Andros came to Hartford from Albany 
thinking to recapture the instrument 
to which the hopes of Connecticut 
were attached, the while he said “that 
the former authority and the General 
Court was dissolved.” In the crowd- 
ed Chamber, the lights were suddenly 
extinguished, the Charter was seized 
in the ensuing darkness and one Cap- 
tain Wadsworth escaped to conceal it 
in the hollow of a great white oak, 
the Charter Oak. 

In 1689 the people rose in rebellfon, 


threw Andros into prison, and re- 
stored their old government. With 


the resumption of government under 
the political aegis of the original com- 
pact, the people of Connecticut sought 
and procured an opinion from leading 
Crown counsel that never having sur- 
rendered their Charter upon demand, 
it continued in full force. Connecti- 
cut was advised that since the Charter 
had not been abrogated and the Colo- 
nists had never acquiesced in its at- 
tempted breach, they were justified in 
proceeding under the Charter gov- 
ernment as formerly, and the Colo- 
nists were further told “. . you are 
very weak men if you do not do so.” 

They were not weak men! 

In 1776, when news of the Declara- 
tion of Independence reached Connec- 
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John A. Danaher 


OHN A..DANAHER, junior Sena- 

tor from Connecticut, is one of 
the abler young members of the 
Upper House. A graduate of Yale, 
he served in the field artillery dur- 
ing the last war. He is a practicing 
attorney and won his legal spurs 
by 12 years of service as assistant 
United States attorney. 





ticut, the General Court was in session. 
It proceeded simply to strike from the 
statutes and the various writs all ref- 
erences to the authority of King 
George, the Third, and to substitute in 
lieu thereof “by authority of the State 
of Connecticut.” Not until 1818, did 
Connecticut hold a constitutional con- 
vention. 

Article X of the Amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States reads: 
“The powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, nor 
prohibited by it to the States, are re- 
served to the States respectively, or to 
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Ps: PATHFINDER 
“the cre This is Connecticut « 


irine. Self-government is to be fou, 
not merely in Connecticut’s hist 
and tradition, it’s in the soil with 
stones; it’s in the air with the tan: 
the seas blown in from the Atlan: 
it’s in the hearts of the people, sec. 
only to love of God and of country, 

That the coming of war would 
sult necessarily in new governmen},| 
controls and the exercise of comp! 
power from Washington has been 
evitable. War cannot be waged 
any other basis than that political li: 
be obliterated and the rights and px 
ers and authority of the several stat 
be surrendered for the period of | 
war to the United States. Many ha 
feared that the onset of war might 1 
sult in such loss of the exercise o/ 
controls by the States over their o 
immediate concerns and those of th 
people that the preservation of such 
rights would be difficult, if not imp: 
sible. Yet even the concepts of th: 
hundred years must yield if th 
execution be found incompatible with 
the national interest and mention otf 
such matters is made by way of caveat 
that we later must join issue for thei: 
restoration. 

Leaving the war out of conside: 
tion, however, we have seen many « 
croachments deriving from the F: 
eral Government’s powers. In 
field of commerce, for example, 
power of the central governmen! 
control has lately been extended 
yond our wildest dreams. Our wat: 
and their use can be regulated back 
the eave trough. The hours we w: 
the wages we receive, the food 
eat, the clothing we wear, even 
prices of our goods have been brou 
within the Federal ken for the du 
tion. Though government corp 
tions capitalized through money 
the taxpayer, we find new econ 
forces have been coming into pla 

So it is that the “land of st 
habits,” with wary eye and a re 
lection of past fortitude, has sough! 
evaluate the current trend. As in 
day of Andros, submission is not ac- 
quiescence. For now, without re- 
crimination, Connecticut stands as « 
with the United States that our nati: 
shall triumph. And triumph she must. 
And triumph she will, with producti 
of war necessities on a definite all-o: 
24-hour basis. 

The people of Connecticut will 
shirk any duty or responsibility. 

But let us remember “the enume: 
tion in the Constitution of cert: 
rights shall not be construed to den) 
or disparage others retained by t! 
people.” 





| 
PATHFINDER’S editors direct at- | 
tention to the first “Roll Call of the 
States” presentation on Connecticut, 
Pages 10, tt and 12. 
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CIVILIAN DEFENSE— 


America Prepares The Home Front For War 


N his office high in the former Du- 

Pont Circle hotel in Washington, 
which has been taken over by the Of- 
fice of Civilian Defense, George Lyon, 
veteran Buffalo and New York news- 
paper editor, who is now serving 
as OCD’s information director, telis 
about a defense council meeting held 
in New York not so long ago. The 
meeting was to discuss protection for 
school children. “Protection against 
what?” asked one parent. “Against 
bombs,” was the reply. “What 
bombs?” “Enemy bombs,” the OCD 
man said. “Nonsense,” humphed the 
unbelieving citizen. 

“That’s what we had to contend 
with a few months ago,” OCD officials 
from Mayor LaGuardia down will tell 
you. “People low-rated defense. But,” 
they add, “Dec. 7 has changed all 
that.” 

Indeed, the bombs dropped on Pearl 
Harbor changed the scoffing attitude 
toward civilian defense so abruptly 
that the day after the first alarms on 

East and West coasts, people had 
look back a bit sheepishly on what 
ey did. Persons who had over- 
timated oceans as a barrier suddenly 
ler-estimated them. In the con- 
ion of the first blackouts, motorists 

down defense guards, sirens that 

« supposed to shriek emitted fee- 

peeps heard only blocks away; in 
tle, a mob smashed 26 lighted shop 
dows, to black them out. 

it was the sort of confusion against 


which OCD had been warning and 
trying to train a heedless people since 
the office was set up last May. And to 
OCD and the people’s credit, after the 
first few days communities settled 
down to the grim and purposeful busi- 
ness of studying the lessons that OCD 
had prepared. Millions of~citizens, at 
least 3,000,000 and perhaps, in time, 
as many as 8,000,000, are needed to go 
to the defense training school beside 
and under the almost 1,000,000 fore- 
handed ones who had already signed 
up with over 6,000 local defense coun- 
cils. 

The Office of Civilian Defense was 
created by the President as part of the 
Office of Emergency Management on 
May 20, with bustling, energetic Mayor 
Fiorello H. LaGuardia of New York as 
director. Within a few weeks, spon- 
taneous Offers of assistance were re- 
ceived from all parts of the country. 
By Oct. 1 OCD had done its spadework 
— sending missions to England to 
study British experience, writing tech- 
nical textbooks and popular pam- 
phlets, getting its organization plan- 
ned—and 3,600 local defense councils 
had been formed, with New England 
far in the lead. By early November 
the number of defense councils had in- 
creased to 6,000. Pearl Harbor set 
them snowballing. 

But this was still only a skeleton 
that must be fleshed by millions of 
volunteers in all walks of life. OCD 
needs both men and women, especially 
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San Francisco School Children Train Against the Day Bombs Begin to Fall 
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Mrs. Roosevelt Confers With La Guardia 


a large number of level-headed, hard- 
working women. Men are wanted as 
air raid wardens, for bomb and demo- 
lition squads, as auxiliary firemen. 
Men and women both are required to 
volunteer as spotters, checkers, etc., 
for the Army’s air raid warning serv- 
ice. Already 120,000 have been enroll- 
ed, but many more are needed in this 
task which is completely Army-run, 
OCD acting only as a recruiting agen- 
cy. Director LaGuardia will be able 
to use both men and women in the 
Civil Air Patrol, in which it is planned 
to enlist 90,000 private pilots, another 
90,000 student pilots and 100,000 for 
ground patrol. These will do any non- 
military flying jobs which the Army 
requests, such as rush transport of 
equipment, 

But the women will have a huge 
field all to themselves. There will be 
perhaps 500,000 women needed for 
home nursing, another 100,000 wanted 
for nursing aids, OCD’s nutrition pro- 
gram may have to call on another 
300,000 women. Total war, says Direc- 
tor LaGuardia, requires total defense. 
And in the total defense of America 
there will_be jobs for all. 

The enumeration of just some of 
OCD’s jobs should scotch the popular 
misconception that it is only an air 
raid precaution service. That is, of 
course, one of its most important tasks, 
but only one. For along the grim total 
defense front, the civilian defense sec- 
tor bristles with strong points that 
must be held and with special weap- 
ons units to hold them. Doing its job, 
OCD is everything from a huge pub- 
lishing house which recently began 
printing 5,000,000 copies of a single 
pamphlet, to a research and training 
group, to a recruiting office, to a great 
gymnasium designed to get the Amer- 
ican people fit and tough. 

But whatever the Office of Civilian 
Defense is, there is one thing Director 
LaGuardia stresses that it is not. It is 
not a “defense dictator” to the United 
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States. On the national level it is pure- 
ly a planning and coordinating agency. 
OCD will make plans, offer sugges- 
tions, undertake central research; but 
it will not give orders. That is up to 
your state and local defense councils. 
OCD will tell what to do and how to 
do it; but the actual defense of his 
home, his family and his neighbors 
rests on the hard, cooperative work of 
the individual citizen. 

Directly after the Office of Civilian 
Defense was created, Director La- 
Guardia organized it in two divisions. 
One, the Board for Civilian Protection, 
composed of high ranking Cabinet and 
service officers, is the emergency agen- 
cy charged with actual defense 
against hostilities. It includes tech- 
nical and training divisions, air raid 
protection services, fire defense, black- 
outs, plant protection and emergency 
medical care. The second division is 
the Voluntary Participation Commit- 
tee, whose job is a long-haul program 
to toughen the people for war. VPC, 
with Mrs. Franklin Roosevelt as as- 
sistant director, and Mrs. Henry Mor- 
genthau, Jr., as deputy assistant, will 
have charge of the physical fitness 
program, will activate home garden- 
ing, direct the war against waste, urge 
the sale of defense bonds, carry on 
the nutrition program and undertake 
similar activities. 

But, as emphasized before, the OCD 
is an over-all planning agency. To 
gear itself into the system of state and 
local defense councils, the OCD cre- 
ated nine Civilian Defense Regions, 
which are coterminous with the nine 
Army Corps Areas of the United States. 
This makes it easy for state and local 
defense councils to work with military 
authorities in their areas. 

The national staff of the Civilian 
Protection division, which is closely 
keyed to the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, is largely manned with Army 
officers. The assistant director in 
charge of the civilian protection pro- 
gram is Brig. Gen. L. D. Gasser; the 
assistant director in charge of plant 
protection is Rear Adm. Clark H. 
Woodward. Dr. George H. Baehr of 
New York’s Mt. Sinai Hospital is in 
charge of emergency medical services, 
cooperating closely with the Red 
Cross. Col. W. P. Burn directs the 
training section, which sets standards 
for local defense efforts and issues 
publications for their guidance. 

On the Voluntary Participation side, 
under Mrs. Roosevelt, Miss Eloise Da- 
vison is director for group activities; 
John B. Kelly of Philadelphia, assisted 
by tennis star Alice Marble, is in 
charge of the physical fitness cam- 
paign. Jane Seaver directs the youth 
groups, Henry H. Dudley the veterans’ 
groups, and Wilmer Shields the volun- 
teer offices. 

There are already criticisms of OCD 
heard in Washington and in Congress. 
They apparently boil down to three 
major complaints: (1) Mayor La- 
Guardia, as mayor of New York, as 
chairman of the U. S.-Canadian Joint 
Defense Committee, and as Director of 


(Continued on page 17) 
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President: Has Guest 


On the eve of Christmas a surprised 
world was informed that Winston 
Churchill, British Prime Minister, was 
at the White House. It was later re- 
vealed that he had brought along 80 
experts, including Lord Beaverbrook, 
Minister of Supply, for conferences on 
the common task of defeating “Hitler- 
ism” throughout the world, and “to 
discuss all questions relevant to the 
concerted war effort.” The confer- 
ences, said the President, were prelim- 
inary. They would later include Rus- 
sia, China, the Netherlands, the British 
Dominions, and all other nations fight- 
ing the Axis. Among objectives men- 
tioned were a supreme board of strat- 
egy, and possibly a unified joint com- 
mand. 

Living quarters and office space 
were provided for Mr. Churchill in the 
White House, which became a scene of 
feverish activity. Sitting with the 
President at his press conference of 
some 200 correspondents, Mr. Church- 
ill, smoking his customary black cigar, 
answered questions frankly and ex- 
changed quips with the newsmen. He 
warned that an internal collapse of 
Germany could not be counted on; 
that an external knockout must be 
prepared. But he expressed absolute 
confidence in ultimate victory. The 
British war lord joined the President 
in the White House Christmas celebra- 
tions, including greetings to the na- 
tion. The public was told to wait for 
details of the White House confer- 
ences. They were expected to last for 
several days, and to include still other 
delegates. Washington, it was widely 
said, has become the capital of the 


world. 
BS 


Labor: War Truce 


The President’s 24-man labor-indus- 
try conference, called to find a method 
for the peaceful settlement of all labor 


International 
Churchill Conferred at the White House 


disputes during the emergency, fou 
only one major obstacle to hurdl: 
the closed shop. There was an « 
agreement that there should be no 
further strikes or lockouts, and that 4 
War Labor Board should be created iy 
settle all disputes—by mediation, coy- 
ciliation and arbitration if necessary. 
. But industry held that new deman, 
for a closed shop should not be withi) 
the Board’s jurisdiction, or subject | 
Government compulsion, They wi 
backed by three national farm or- 
ganizations, which declared the close: 
shop issue should be “outlawed” dur- 
ing the war. But labor insisted. Both 
sides agreed to leave it to the Pr: 
dent, who promptly decided for lab 
He thanked the delegates for th 
“great contributions,” and promised 
appoint the Board at once, No lai 
or serious strike troubled defense 
duction. Another proposed strike 
welders in Pacific Coast shipya 
quickly faded when the men refu: 
to stop work. 

While Senator Thomas of Utah, \ 
was associate moderator in the la! 
industry conference, expressed th: 
lief that no labor legislation w: 
now be necessary, other Senators t 
an opposite view. While the Hou: 
drastic Smith bill has little chanc: 
passing, Senator Connally of Texas s 
his measure for seizing strike-bo 
plants must be enacted. Senator H: 
ing of Iowa, author of another a 
Strike bill, declared legislation 
needed “just in case something happ: 
to their agreement.” Both Senat 
are Democrats and supporters of 
Administration, 

BS 


Congress: Bigger Navy 
Before taking a short half-holid 
in the form of three-day recesses, { 
Senate voted unanimously to ste; 
the Navy’s strength from 300,000 
500,000, and the Marine Corps fr 
60,000 to 104,000. First steps were al 
taken to provide an $845,000,000 
crease in shipbuilding and ordna 
facilities looking toward expan 
into a two-ocean Navy with 1,000 
men. This would go with the poten! 
Army of 7,000,000 men provided [ 
under the compromise draft law, sign 
ed by the President, which makes 3!! 
men between 20 and 44 inclusive liab! 
for active service. A Senate commil- 
tee continued war work by agrilli 
“defense brokers,” including the Pres 
ident’s close friend, Thomas G. Cor- 
coran, and former Representati, 
Charles West, who admitted big fees, 
but denied using “influence.” Corcor- 
an admitted collecting $100,000 in fees 
for “legal advice” in defense contracts, 
and remarked that he could not affor« 
to handle a case for less than $5,001)! 
West is suing for a fee of $700,000 from 
one customer, while the customer tes! 
ified that he had been of no help at @!! 
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: WORLD WAR 





Pacific: Against Odds 


In Washington, Prime Minister Win- 
sion Churchill and President Roose- 
velt held council-of-war over the 
Christmas holidays. Their talks laid 


the groundwork of grand strategy for 
Congress pass- 


the anti-Axis Powers. 
ed legislation to 
provide for a big- 
ger Army and 
greater Navy. Am- 
icans prepared 
to lay whopping 
sums on the line 
during the new tax 
vear. The resour- 
ces of the Allies 
for a long war 
were great. But Acme 
in the early, stab- Gen. MacArthur 
in-the-back phases 
of the Pacific front they were fighting 
everywhere against odds. 

The Philippines are a chain of 7,083 
islands extending 1,150 miles from 
north to south, containing 114,400 
square miles, a hard area to defend. 
There the Japanese had forced land- 
ings on two important islands: Min- 
danao, the southernmost big island of 
36,906 square miles, where they land- 
ed at the city of Davao, largely Japa- 
nese populated; and on the main island 
of Luzon, where the Japs made five 
landings, one at Lingayen Bay about 
100 miles north of Manila and one near 
Antimonan, 75 miles south. 

The landings at Aparri on the north, 
Vigan on the northwest and Legaspi 
on the far south shore had been mere 
stings. But Lingayen Bay and Anti- 
nonan were the real things. Luzon 
was fighting for its life. Landings at 
Lingayen Bay, whence a broad valley 
leads to Manila, were made from be- 
tween 60 and 80 Jap troop transports 
heavily protected by warships and 
warplanes. “Large forces” managed 
to get ashore despite withering fire 
from defenses stoutly manned by 
(Americans and Filipinos. But for days 
Gen, Douglas MacArthur’s troops held 
them south of their landing points, at- 
taining “some initial successes,” the 
\rmy said. 

At Antimonan, where other large 
forces landed, the Japs “have opened 
up a second major front.” Here, if 
successful, they can cut Luzon in two 
at its narrowest point, and form a 
pincers around Manila. 

In 1935 when Gen. MacArthur went 
to Manila to train the Philippine army, 
he declared that given 10 years and 
enough money he could make the is- 
lands so impregnable it would require 
500,000 men to take them, But he is 
fighting with only five years’ prepara- 
tion and some 125,000 Filipino sol- 
diers, plus Americans, at his back. And 
the Philippines are short on air power 
against Jap bases in Formosa, 220 
miles north of Luzon, and on sea 
power. Military men are convinced 








that MacArthur can hold the islands 
if anyone can—but they point to his 
many disadvantages. 

Singapore, 1560 miles southwest of 
Manila, remains the main objective of 
the Jap attack. This great base prop- 
arly equipped, can control all the 
South Seas and the Indian Ocean. 
Christmas week the Japs were still 
300 miles north of Singapore in Brit- 
ish Malaya. In the first weeks of 
fighting the British withdrew from 
Kedah and Wellesley provinces, which 
form a panhandle jutting up beside 
Thailand, and abandoned important 
Penang Island, which guards the Strait 
of Malacca, They established their 
lines along the swampy Perak River. 
As reinforcements streamed in from 
India, the RAF buffered the British 
lines against new attacks by hammer- 
ing Jap airfields in Thailand. 

The Dutch in the East Indies were 
teaching the Japs what it meant to 
“get their Dutch up.” Dutch planes 
and submarines were everywhere, 
from Borneo, where the Japs had 
made a landing at Miri in Sarawak, to 
Malaya and the Philippines. Within 24 
hours, two days before Christmas, 
Dutch planes and subs sank or dam- 
aged seven Jap ships: three troop- 
ships and a tanker were sunk in the 
south China Sea, a tanker at Davao, 
and a cruiser and an aircraft tender 
were hit off Borneo. This raises the 
Dutch score on enemy ships to 13. 
Dutch and Australian troops occupied 
Portuguese Timor, northwest of Dar- 
win, Australia. 

Two Islands, win or lose, gave the 
war’s first weeks two heroic names. 
They were British Hong Kong and 
American Wake. The 32-mile-square 
island of Hong Kong was under-man- 
ned, lacked planes; it was burdened 
with nearly a million Chinese refu- 
gees. The Japs took the mainland 
near it; they landed on Hong Kong it- 
self. But Governor Sir Mark Young 
rejected three Jap surrender ultima- 
tums as its Canadian, British and In- 
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Theatre of the Pacific War 
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dian defenders hung grimly to forti- 
fied points. Hong Kong’s only glim- 
mering hope was a Chinese offensive 
within 40 miles of it. 

Isolated Wake Island, held only by 
a handful of Marines, spoke only in 
silence. The Japs claimed to have 
taken it, but admitted losing two de- 
stroyers there. This made four Jap 
warships, a cruiser and three destroy- 
ers, which the Marines had sunk be- 
fore writing a glorious finis to their 
defense, 

Jap Subs struck near the American 
coast in the war’s third week. Two 
American oil tankers were sunk, the 
Emidio off northern and the Monte- 
bello off southern California. Sur- 
vivors of both ships were shelled as 
they escaped in lifeboats. Five other 
American ships were attacked, but es- 


caped, Bombers may have sunk one 
sub. Secretary Knox revealed that 


the Navy had sunk 14 enemy subs in 
the Atlantic over an unspecified time, 
“dealt with” several in the Pacific. 

CINCUS King. As the President's 
five-man board to investigate the Pearl 
Harbor affair arrived in Hawaii, the 
fleet got a new CINCUS (Commander 
in Chief, U. S. Fleet). He was strict, 
tough, 63-year-old Admiral Ernest J. 
King. Flyer and sailor, he will com- 
mand and train all three fleets, will 
work from Washington. Rear Adm. 
R. E. Ingersoll will command the At- 
lantic Fleet. 





... France: Petain Out? 


From British sources came reports 
that 85-year-old Marshal Petain had 
been forced out as Vichy France’s 
Chief of State. His successor, these 
reports said, was his pro-Nazi “heir,” 
Adm. Jean Darlan. 





.. « Africa: Runner Rommel 

The happy picture of the war last 
week was that of Germans in full re- 
treat on two fronts. While Hitler’s 
armies inched back in Russia, in Af- 
rica his men were 
running from the 
British — and run- 
ning faster than 
the Italians. 

Only history can 
tell whether Gen. 
Sir Alan Cunning- 
ham, commander 
of Britain’s 8th 
Army, missed fame 
by a few days. 
Eight days after 
Britain’s Libyan offensive began, only 
to be halted by Gen. Erwin Rommel’s 
tanks, he was relieved and 44-year-old 
Maj. Gen. Neil Ritchie put in command. 
The change was announced when the 
8th Army began its second offensive 
west from Tobruk. By then, either the 
fortunes of war had changed, or Gen. 
Ritchie had changed them. 

When British armored forces broke 
through the Rezegh corridor south of 
Tobruk, Gen. Rommel made his 
stand at El Gazala, 50 miles west. 
For three days he threw everything 
he had left at British and Indian in- 
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fantry and tanks, For three days they 
smashed his attacks and moved for- 
ward. Then Rommel began to run, re- 
vealing a faster foot than Italy’s Graz- 
iani showed against*Gen. Wavell. It 
took Wavell 51 days of the first Liby- 
an offensive to reach Derna, 200 miles 
inside the Libyan border. This time 
it took 32 days, 

Said Gen. Sir Claude Auchinleck, 
commander of the Middle East: “There 
is only one order—attack and pursue.” 
Gen. Ritchie and his men took their 
commander at his word. Two days 
after entering Derna, British advance 
forces were already harrying Italian 
rearguards around Bengazi. The Ger- 
mans meanwhile had fled south to 
Agedabia, on their way to Tripoli. The 
big question was whether the British, 
elated at putting Germans to flight, 
would let them reach there. One Brit- 
ish patrol, striking 150 miles into Tri- 
politania (western Libya), had al- 
ready destroyed 24 planes, fuel and 
munitions at a base along the coast 
road to Tripoli. 


Germany: “All Highest” 


“Soldiers of the army and armed 
Elite Guard: The struggle for the free- 
dom of our nation is nearing its climax 
and turning point, After their unpre- 
cedented victories, 
our armies in the 
East must now 
change over from 
mobile warfare to 
trench warfare be- 
cause of the sud- 
den arrival of the 
tussian winter. 
Preparations for 
resumption of of- 
fensive fighting in 
the spring must be 
made immediate- 
ly. Army, and 
home front must be brought to the 
highest degree of performance in one 
common effort. I have, therefore, re- 
solved to take over myself the leading 
of the army in my capacity as Supreme 
Commander of the German armed 
forces.” 

With these words, during the re- 
treat from Moscow, Hitler booted out 
of office his commander in chief since 
1938, the 61-year-old Prussian, Field 
Marshal Walther von Brauchitsch. It 
came only a few weeks after he had 
reportedly relieved Field Marshal Fe- 
dor von Bock from command of the 
Moscow front. 

A day later, von Brauchitsch declar- 
ed that he had asked to be relieved 
“because of heart trouble.” But rumor 
said the trouble lay deeper than that. 
It was rumored that Hitler himself 
had ordered the second disastrous aft- 
tack on Moscow against the advice of 
his generals. Stockholm reported that 
Hitler had called a staff meeting to 
plan an immediate attack on Britain, 
which only Gen. Alfred Jodl, his per- 
sonal chief of staff, and air inspector 
Gen. Erhard Milch had approved. Brit- 
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When Thieves Fall Out... 


ain commented that Hitler was not 
only fighting half the world, but also 
his general staff. Like another All 
Highest, Hitler fancies himself as a 
strategist. He may have many sur- 
prises up his sleeve. But, the world 
wondered, if Nazidom’s All Highest 
now fails, what becomes of Nazi Ger- 
many? 





Retreat From Moscow 


“We are winning and will continue 
to win,” exulted the Communist Party 
paper, Pravda, It claimed that on the 
Moscow front the Germans had lost, 
between Nov. 16 and Dec. 20, 117,000 
dead, 2,113 tanks and 1,578 field guns. 
Commented one Russian general when 





Pathfinder’s Contest— 


PATHFINDER 


asked how far the attack woula pier 
“We intend to pursue the enemy 
definitely. The tempo of our adva) 
is increasing and the German resist- 
ance is weakening.” 

Military men were chary of calli 
the retreat from Moscow a rout. Th: 
pointed out that the absence of Ger- 
man prisoners indicated the retreat 
was still in good order, and thoug 
Hitler’s army. might be able to esta! 
lish a defensive line this winter. Non 
theless, the Gernian plight seemed 
serious. In Berlin, Propaganda Mi 
ister Goebbels appealed in Hitler’s 
name for every stitch of warm civilian 
clothing to supply the army. The ar: 
was falling back in places from eig) 
to ten miles a day, too fast to bury its 
frozen dead or carry all its wounded. 

Meantime, as the Russians employe: 
not only the Germans’ pincer tactics, 
but their own fayorite trick of pivo! 
ing alternately on their own flank 
town after town was recaptured. First, 
Zukino, coal center south of reca 
tured Tula, fell; then Alexin, north of 
Tula, then Zarusa, north of Alexin. 
These moves threatened Kaluga with 
encirclement. Directly west of Mos- 
cow, the Russians recaptured Ruza. 
Then it was “happy birthday” for S! 
lin, his 62nd, as Red troops swept into 
Volokolamsk, threatening to encirc| 
remaining Nazi forces at Mozhaisk. 

In the Leningrad sector, recaptu 
of Volkhovo and an attack on Novgo- 
rod, thrust a pincers around the be- 
siegers of Moscow. Another drive wa 
aimed to smash Finnish lines west o! 
Lake Ladoga; and Germans were re- 
ported pulling out of Finland. 





Readers Write About Our Advertisements 


PATHFINDER’S readers swamped the 
advertising department with their an- 
swers to the prize contest announced for 
the issue of November 29th—the 2500th 
consecutive number of the magazine. 

The number and character of the re- 
sponses was convincing evidence of the 
reader interest of PATHFINDER subscrib- 
ers. In addition to the defense bonds an- 
nounced for prizes, PATHFINDER decided 
to award 50 additional consolation prizes. 
Accordingly a copy of Clement Wood’s 
“A Complete History of the United States” 
is being sent with PATHFINDER’S compli- 
ments to half a hundred subscribers. 

The prize-winners are: 

Ist Mrs. Beulah Thomas, Sierra Madre, 
Calif., $100 Defense Bond; 2nd, Patrick J. 
O’Connor, Mattapan, Mass., $50 Defense 
Bond; 3rd, Robert J. Clark, Roslindale, 
Mass., #25 Defense Bond; 4th, M. W. 
Brown, Glendale, Calif., $25 Defense Bond; 
5th, G. T. Williams, Lineville, lowa, $25 
Defense Bond; 6th, Gullik Jaastad, Leng- 
by, Minn., $25 Defense Bond. 

The prize winning letter, the only one 
of the many excellent letters submitted, 
is printed herewith: 

Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: 

The magnetic quality of its picture is 

what led me to read Republic Steel’s ad- 


vertisement in the PATHFINDER asi 
week. Seeing America through those « 
pressive immigrants’ eyes stimulated 
imagination and sympathies for my 
tive land and its great industries as 
amount of bare statement of facts could. 


Yours truly, 


Mrs. Beulah Thoma: 


The fifty consolation prizewinners are: Ann: 
Wood, Watertown, N. Y.; J. T. Allison, Odessa, 7 
as; Nora Shardlow, Needham Heights, Mass.: E 

J. Clissold, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Louis Kasper, Phila 
phia, Pa.; Mrs. E. M. Palmer, Nashville, Mich 

A. Hudson, South Pittsburg, Tenn.; Mrs. J¢ 
Franks, Greenwood, Wisc.; Victor O. Brannan, Be 
New Mex.; L. N. Sawyer, Sandpoint, Idaho; Ol: 
Nederlow, Mt. Sterling, Wisc.; J. O. Jameton, Pha 
Texas; Hal Kaup, Pittsburgh, Pa.; John A. Carbonara 
New York, N. Y¥.; E. M. Woodworth, Columbia, M 
Florence Poulter, Salem, Iowa; Fred Tyson, Brooking 
S. Dak.; Rachel H. Harmon, Scobey, Mont.; Otto 
Lamm, Manhato, Minn.; Mrs. Theodore Lafevier' 
Chicacee, Mass.; Mrs. J. M. Hamann, Atascade! 
Calif.; Doris Hardy, Weingarten, Mo.; Miss J. ! 
Charles, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. J. O. Caldws 
Orange City, Fla.; Anna M. Crawford, Boulder, C 

M. Neville Shanley, Hot Springs, S. Dak.; Mrs. Ge 

M. Coffman, Terre Haute, Ind.; Mrs. Anna Buffins- 
ton, Pennington, Texas; Alice Burns, Rome, N. — 
Ray Fish, Richland Center, Wisc.; Mrs. W. H. Bay!« 
Huron, S. Dak.; Katherine M. Boyle, Tacoma, Wa 
Mrs. Marie A. Sill, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Mrs. Ruth Box« 
Deepwater, Mo.; Mrs. Stanley E. Campbell, John 
town, Pa.; Mrs. Irene C. Craig, Petaluma, Calif.; 
Darwin X. Gass, Schwenkville, Pa; Andrew F. Birc! 
mier, Cantril, Iowa; Mrs. H. M. Bibby, Salem, Oreg< 
Corinne Watts, Kansas City, Mo.; Don J. Frank 
Greenwood, Wisc.; Mrs. N. M. Finkbiner, Salem, Or« 
Frank H. Crossley, Lawrence, Mass.; M. Garso 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; C. B. Bowman, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
John Massey, Pensacola, Fla.; Frank P. Lansing, W4- 
tertown, N. ¥.; Sidney G. Holder, Birmingham, Ala.; 
Arthur D. White, New Hampton, N. H.; L. A. Malone 
North Hollywood, Calif 
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SCIENCE & 
MEDICINE 





Rheotron 


Until recently, our most powerful 
X-ray machine was the 1,400,000-volt 
unit recently installed at the National 
Bureau of Standards. Now General 
Electric Research Laboratories an- 
nounce a new machine which shoots 
cut X-rays traveling with energies of 
°).000,000 volts. The device, called a 
rheotron, was developed by Dr. Don- 
ald W. Kerst, 30-year-old University of 
I\linois physicist. 

Unlike other X-ray mammoths, the 
rheotron weighs slightly less than five 
tons. And unlike most other machines 
designed for atomic target practice, it 
fires negatively charged electrons in- 
stead of the positively charged ions 
which are the bullets used in cyclo- 
trons (atom smashers). 

The heart of Dr. Kerst’s apparatus 
is a doughnut shaped glass vacuum 
tbe hetween the poles of a large elec- 
tro-magnet. Electrons from a hot fila- 
ment within the tube are whirled 
around. inside the tube 400,000 times, 
held in their course by magnetic force. 
Each time around they receive an add- 
ed kick of as much as 70 volts until the 
electrons build up a speed of 185,000 
miles per second, traveling almost as 
fast as light. This is the highest speed 
ever attained by a man-made appara- 
tus. 

As the speeding electrons emerge to 
hit metal plates, intense X-radiation is 
produced. Dr. W. D. Coolidge, direc- 
tor of the G. E. laboratory, says the 
rheotron provides “an important new 
tool for scientific research.” In ex- 
periments, the speeding electrons have 
ilready penetrated an inch thickness 
of aluminum. G. E. is now working 
on a new rheotron that will develop 
energies of 100,000,000 volts. Though 
the machine cannot reproduce some 
properties of radium rays, the 100,000,- 
(00-volt apparatus is expected to pro- 
duce X-rays equal to that of 1,000 
srams (2.2 pounds) of radium, more 
than has ever been extracted from the 


earth, 





. . 

“Seeing” Chemistry 

The new electron microscope, with 
iagnifying powers so great that with 
it ean be photographed viruses far 
smaller than the range of light micro- 
copes, may have been given a new 
use—that of seeing chemical reactions 
while they are taking place. A pat- 
ent recently issued here to Heinrich 
Wagner and Hans Gassner of Ger- 
iany, and assigned to a German com- 
any, covered a device to permit chem- 
cal reactions within the microscope. 

The device is a plug in the side of 
ihe microscope which permits chemi- 


cals to be injected into a hider, through 


which the magnifying electron beam 
passes. Within the holder may be 
placed chemical objects on which the 





Science Facts 


ANY defense plants are now 
protected by multiple beams of 
invisible infra-red rays and bat- 
teries of photo-electric cells. In- 
truders or saboteurs attempting to 
gain entrance when the “invisible 
fences” are in action immediately 
set off warnings . e@ Eels never 
breed in fresh water. When they 
reach maturity, both American and 
European eels head for the ocean, 
then make for a spot in the At- 
lantic not far from Bermuda. The 
mature eel never returns to fresh 
water . @ Fossil birds are less 
frequently found than fossil mam- 
mals, scientists believe, both be- 
cause birds’ bones are light and 
easily destroyed, and because birds 
were unlikely to sink into marshes 
and swamps, and thus be preserved 
@ Though the moon appears 
“as big as a cartwheel” when seen 
on the horizon, the eye actually 
does not see it larger then than 
when it is high in the sky; the 
brain merely judges it to be larger, 
in relation to familiar objects on 
the horizon. A 25-cent piece held 
at the same distance from the eye 
will obscure the moon on the hori- 
zon or high in the sky, 









The elec- 


chemical agent is to act. 
tron beam produces an image on a 


flourescent screen, which may be 
photographed to record various stages 
of the reaction. Chemicals may be in- 
jected without destroying the required 
vacuum Within the miscroscope tube. 
Se 


Capsules 


q The 200-inch mirror for the Palo- 
mar Observatory will be ready within 
a year, perhaps within six months, re- 
ports Dr. Max Mason, Observatory 
Council chairman, More than 4% tons 
of glass have been removed from the 
20-ton block since the California In- 
stitute of Technology began shaping it 
in 1936. Now, says Dr. Mason, “the 
surface must be made true to one or 
two millionths of an inch. The most 
painstaking work is still ahead. 





Sermonette 


E MUST defend our church, for 
the American way of life can- 
not remain unless we have a vital 
and strong Christian Church to di- 
rect and inspire it. One of the 
constitutional privileges which be- 
longs to each citizen is the right 
to worship God as he or she may 
choose. This is a fundamental 
quality of Americanism and it is a 
precious liberty. Note, however, 
that the privilege is “freedom to 
worship God” in one’s way. It is 
a twisting of the liberty to inter- 
pret that as freedom not to worship 
God, Many people have thus in- 
terpreted their freedom, but in so 
doing they are tearing out the heart 
of the American way of life. 

Rev. Ralph S. Meadowcroft, 
All Angels Episcopal Church, 
New York City. 





RELIGION 


Yule Pageantry 


Despite war and the air raid re- 
hearsals it has brought, the nation’s 
churches ushered in Christmas last 
week with traditional pageantry, 
caroling and sermons. One of the most 
notable of the thousands of such serv- 
ices was that enacted atop Burger 
Mountain, Murphy, N. C. Sponsored 
by the Rev. Guy Marlow, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., International Secretary of 
the Church of God Sunday Schools, 
this elaborate observance presented in 
undimmed splendor the Christmas Eve 
Nativity beside a replica of Bethlehem. 

Undaunted by disaster that has 
taken peace from the world, willing 
hands had prepared the replica of 
Bethlehem of Bible times at the East- 
ern entrance of the great natural am- 
phitheater between the “Ten Com- 
mandments” and “Sermon on_ the 
Mount” peaks. A “Field of the Shep- 
herds” was set apart a fourth of a 
mile at the Western entrance. At the 
center of the vista, in the “Field of 
the Woods” on the hillside, there was 
a cave for a stable, wherein appeared 
the manger in a corona of rose-colored 
light. Two choirs of 50 each, three 
“Shepherds,” three “Wise men,” a 
“Mary,” a “Joseph,” an “Angel” and an 
“inn-keeper” were the principal actors. 

As the pageant unfolded a flock of 
sheep occupied the field with the shep- 
herds. “Joseph” and “Mary,” finding 
“no room in the inn,” made their way 
around a winding mountain path to 
the stable, she seated upon a burro, 
The “Wise Men,” dismounted from 
their camels, entered and offered gifts 
of gold, frankincense and myrrh. 
When the “Angel” announced the Sa- 
viour’s birth, a thousand trees of the 
mountain—cedar, spruce, fir and pine 
—burst forth in a breath-taking glory 
of colored Christmas lights—gifts from 
thousands of Sunday Schools through- 
out the nation, 

This remarkable pageant in its re- 
markable setting was presented three 
limes: first at 4:06 p. m. in bright day- 
light to coincide with the exact mo- 
ment of midnight at Bethlehem in 
Palestine; at 8 p. m., and again at 12 
midnight. 

_ SS 


Briefs 


q After a two-day meeting in Chi- 
cago, a special Catholic Bishops Com- 
mittee made public a statement pledg- 
ing itself to assist the Government in 
setting up a New Era after victory, 
and declaring that victory for the 
United States will mean “not a tri- 
umph of might but a benediction for 
all the world.” 





q Rev. Dr. Charles W. Sheerin, sec- 
ond vice president of the National 
Council of the Episcopal Church, has 
accepted the pastorate of Washington’s 
famous Epiphany Episcopal Church. 
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NATIONAL 

President Roosevelt proclaimed New 
Year’s Day “a day of prayer, of asking 
forgiveness for our shortcomings of 
the past, of consecration to the tasks 
of the present, of asking God’s help 
in days to come”... ©@ The first 
American passenger ship to arrive 
from Europe after the declaration of 
war was the American Export Liner 
Excalibur, which had a black-out voy- 
age of 11 days... ® In a7 to 0 ruling 
of major importance affecting the 
Wagner Act, the Supreme Court de- 
clared that an employer has a right 
to express his views freely on labor 
policies and problems, so long as the 
expression is not employed in a design 
to coerce his employees. In determin- 
ing coercion, however, the National 
Labor Relations Board may consider 
“what the company has said as well 
as what it has done,” the Court de- 
clared . .. @ Golf players rushed 
sporting goods counters when Leon 
Henderson, Price Administrator, in- 
timated that to conserve rubber, 
golf ball production might be elimin- 
ated ...®@ The staff of the German 
Embassy has been interned at White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va., until an ex- 
change can be arranged, Axis diplo- 
mats will be sent home on the seized 
Swedish liner Kungsholm ...®@ Be- 
cause of the war, Rep. Joseph W. Mar- 
tin, Jr., Republican National Chair- 
man, cancelled a meeting of GOP state 
chairmen and vice-chairmen sched- 
uled for Jan. 12. But Republicans will 
contest the 1942 elections, he declared. 


AMERICAS 

The President named Morris L. 
Cooke consulting engineer and tech- 
nical consultant to Sidney Hillman in 
OPM’s Labor Division, to be American 
arbitrator on compensation due U. S. 
oil companies from Mexico. A Mexi- 
can expert to fix the compensation 
jointly with Cooke, has not yet been 
named ,.. @ Sumner Welles, Under 
Secretary of State, will fly to Rio de 
Janeiro to represent the U. S. at the 
joint meetirig of Foreign Ministers of 
the 21 American republics, opening 
Jan. 15, to set an American policy in 
the World War... @ Retaining her 
diplomatic links with the Axis, Argen- 
tina returned her Ambassador to Italy, 
Dr. Manuel Malbran, to his post after 
he had returned home to report. To 
preserve neutrality, Acting President 
Ramon Castillo forbade a mass meet- 
ing in Buenos Aires to honor President 
Roosevelt e Three pretty girl 
sergeants of the Women’s Canadian 
Army Corps arrived in Washington for 
duty at their Legation (see cut). 


* * - 


PEOPLE 
While her husband was at sea with 
the Navy, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Jr., gave birth to a son, her second, and 
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the President’s eleventh grandchild, in 
Philadelphia ...¢ The Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation seized Laura In- 
galls, noted woman flier, as an unreg- 
istered German agent... @ After con- 
ferring briefly with the President, Brig. 
Gen. Theodore Roosevelt, son of the 
late President, left the White House, 
saying, “Remember, it is our country, 
our war, and our President”... @¢ The 
Duchess of Gloucester, sister-in-law 
of Britain’s King, gave birth to a son, 
her first. He is fourth in direct succes- 
sion to the throne .., @ In Washing- 
ton, Clifford A. Prevost, correspondent 
for the Detroit Free Press, was elected 
president of the National Press Club. 


BUSINESS & LABOR 


The Wage and Hour Administra- 
tion ruled that while workers cannot 
waive their rights to time-and-a-half 
pay for overtime they may accept de- 
fense bonds or stamps in payment .-. . 
@ Government employees whose effi- 
ciency ratings warrant pay raises must 
get them under the new promotion 


qa” .. 
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Talburt in The Scripps-Howard Newspapers 


Dollars for Victory 








PATHFINDER 


law passed by Congress, was the «: 
cision of a Washington court . . ~ 
e At Philadelphia five baking con 
panies were fined a total of $35,500 {. 
conspiracy to fix bread prices in 
four-state area . . . @ The Goody: 
Tire & Rubber Co. began the many 
facture of “war tires” from reclaimed 
rubber, but issued a warning that 
should not be driven over 35 miles ay 
hour . . . @ In Chicago a conferenc 
representing all the states heard 
Treasury representative set a sak 
goal of a billion dollars a month fo) 
defense bonds . . . @ At Seattle, Wash. 
President Leo J. Sheridan of the Na- 
tional Association of Building Owner 
and Managers said modern transporta 
tion and the movement to suburbs hav. 
checked the building of skyscrape: 
. . . Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sioner Joseph B. Eastman has been 
named director of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation. 


* * . 


THE WAR 


The Navy commissioned its firs! 
new fighting ship since we entered th: 
war, at the New York Navy Yard. | 
was the 1,700-ton destroyer Hambl. 
ton...@ At the same time the 1,52 
ton submarine Grunion was launched 
at New Haven, Conn, ... @ Taking n 
chances that repairs may have be: 
effected on the German _battleshi; 
Scharnhorst and Gneisenau in harb: 
at Brest, France, the R. A. F. severe! 
bombed both ships, plus submari: 
pens at Brest... ® Maj. Gen. L. F. Pag 
former commander of the Canadia 
troops in Iceland, has been name« 
commander in Newfoundland, take-o! 
point for bombers for Britain . . . « 
The Navy has appealed for 1,100 Pac 
fic Coast shipyard workers to volu 
teer for transfer immediately to Ha 
waii...@ The Russians claim to hav: 
re-established direct communicatio 
between Moscow and both Leningrad 
and the Donets Basin. 


* * * 


CITIES & STATES 


Eugene D. Millikin, lawyer and Re- 
publican, was appointed by Gov. Carr 
of Colorado to succeed the late Se 
ator Alva B. Adams. He will serve 
little more than a year ...@ After tl: 
famous annual Mardi Gras festival had 
been canceled, New Orleans went 3 
step further and blacked out the Pa’ 
American fiesta scheduled for ne 
October to celebrate the 450th ann 
versary of the discovery of Ameri: 
...@ Robert F. Cogswell was appoint! 
ed rent administrator of Washingto: 
D. C., under the Act of Congress fixin 
the rents in the Capital... ¢ Portland 
Ore., ranks first in the ratio of recruit 
furnished the Navy since July 1. I! 
furnished 66.59 recruits per 100,000 « 
population .,, © The New York Sta! 
legislature was urged by a member 1 
permit state penal institutions to con 
tribute their “reservoir of skills” 1 
the war production program... @ Th 
towns and counties of Maryland wer: 


praised by Gov. O’Conor for their de- 
which, he said. 


fense preparations, 
made them “ready for any emergency. 
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FARM 


1942 Goal 


The General Staff of the Army has 
been no busier planning military ope- 
rations than have Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wickard and his staff been in 
planning for the food “offensive.” The 
total goal for 1942 has been mapped 
out, and practically every farmer has 
been given his quota. A record pro- 
duction is anticipated—for the third 
successive year. With the 1924-29 
average taken as 100 the yield in 1941 
was estimated at 113, and the goal for 
1942 is*set at 115.. Though this is only 
a two per cent hike in the total, it 
means big increases in certain lines 
and decreases in wheat, cotton, corn 
and tobacco—of which we have sur- 
pluses. The plan contemplates send- 
ing about 10 per cent of the product to 
our allies, the British. 

First of all, Secretary Wickard calls 
on the 6,000,000 farm families for more 
milk. He wants 125 billion pounds, 
and from it much more cheese, evap- 
orated and dried skim milk, and the 
Department of Agriculture will finance 
dairies to reach that milk goal. He asks 
for four billion dozen eggs (a 10 per 
cent increase); 79.3 million hogs; 28 
million cattle and calves; 22.9 million 
sheep and lambs; 40 million acres of 
oats; 14.5 acres of barley; 75 million 
acres of hay, and more oil from pea- 
nuts and soy beans. 

The farm general ulso wants more 
canned vegetables, and hopes for a 
million and a third more vegetable gar- 
dens in the Nation. These will feed 
more home folks, save freight and lead 
them to eat more for their own good, 
and at the same time permit the seven 
inillion acres growing vegetables on a 
commercial scale to better meet the 
market. But in view of the scarcity of 
labor, machinery, spray material, and 
perhaps fertilizer, Mr. Wickard wants 
only real gardeners to raise gardens. 

It has been estimated that farmers 
in 1942 will receive $16,000,000,000 for 
their stuff, which is now selling about 
25 per cent higher than last year. And 
they are expected to get from three to 
four billions from other sources. They 
lade less than $5,000,000,000 in 1932. 

a re 





Sugar Scotched 


Within 24 hours after America was 
ittacked in HawaiiNhere was a con- 
sumer run on sugar, that old baro- 
eter of war jitters, and in a few days 

month’s supply had been bought up. 
Price Administrator Henderson acted 
promptly, and placed temporary emer- 
vency ceilings on primary and whole- 
sale prices on all forms of refined 
sugar. “There is now no reason,” he 
declared, “for housewives to pay any 
higher prices for this fundamental 
foodstuff than they paid before De- 
cember 7.” He remembered how the 
price of sugar was run up to 20 cents 
i pound in 1920. 

There is no prospect of a sugar 




































International 


Wickard Plans the Nation’s Food Offensive 


shortage, it was stated at the OPM. 
This country consumes annually about 
6,750,000 tons and, without hoarding, 
that supply is in sight. The 900,000 
tons formerly secur’ d from the Philip- 
pines, and ‘the expected loss of half 
Hawaii’s contribution will be made up 
by increased domestic production and 
imports from Cuba. Congress has just 
passed a sugar control bill increasing 
benefit payments to domestic produc- 
ers by $10,000,000, and extending the 
benefits to the Virgin Islands. 


Farm Briefs 


q Only “essential foods” may be 
packed in tin cans, ruled the OPM. 
Dog foods, beer, candy and many other 
products musi be put_up in glass or 
other substitute containers. 








@ Agriculture Department estimated 
the winter wheat crop at 630,913,000 
bushels — about 150,000,000 bushels 
above the AAA production goal of 
“food-for-defense.” 


Random Statistics | 


T IS estimated that a case of eggs 
I from an average farm poultry 
flock in 1940, producing an average 
of 101 eggs a year, cost 270 pounds 
of feed. A case of eggs from pedi 
greed, record-of-performance pul- 
let flocks, producing an avcrage of 
170 eggs per hen, cost 180 pounds 





of feed . . . @ It is estimated that 
75,000 hamburgers are eaten each 
day in Chicago . . . @ Coffee con- 


sumption in the United States dur- 
ing the first nine months of 1941 
was at the rate of almost 18 pounds 
per capita . . . @ A government 
count showed that during the period 
Sept. 1-to-20, 1941, a total of 338,- 
275 Chinook salmon cleared the 
Bonneville Dam fishways on the 
Columbia River, on their way to 
spawning grounds. This is a 41 per 
cent increase over the September, 
1940, run @ For seed alone 
every spring, Iowa farmers, out 
where the tall corn grows, need 
1,300,000-bushels of corn. 





BUSINESS 
Map Demand 


The rush is on for cartographers— 
map and chart makers to most of us, 
Since Pearl Harbor was attacked their 
presses have been rolling night and 
day; their stores have expanded, and 
issues are sold out faster than they 
can be produced. 

There was a similar rush in the 
First World War, but it lasted only 
about two days. Now there has been 
no let-up for weeks, and the demand 
is wide, covering practically the whole 
world, with the accent on the Pacific 
area. The Army and Navy have been 
calling for large operations maps in 
both the Atlantic and Pacific, and those 
prepared by the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey were removed from public sale 
and taken for service use, 

There are maps and charts in big 
demand now that were hardly known 
in the last war. Such are aeronauti- 
cal maps and charts—sectional, re- 
gional, direction-finding and planning. 
There are special charts for naval use, 
such as wire-drag surveys for sub- 
marine operations. There are mag- 
netic surveys to determine the heights 
at which magnetic disturbances affect 
air navigation, and there are radio 
facility charts—airport and instrument 
approach charts for airports in the 
United States and Alaska. 





Power Gas 


Early in 1941 the petroleum indus- 
iry announced that it was ready for 
any demand, including aviation gas- 
oline, a surplus of which was being 
sold then to eager Japanese buyers. 
Now this super aviation gas of 100,- 
octane quality, made only for America 
and the friendly powers, is produced 
in quantity 7% times,as great as all 
aviation fuel a few years ago, and 
plans are under way to triple the ca- 
pacity within the next 12 to 18 months. 

Today 100-octane motor fuel is pro- 
duced at the rate of 2,100,000 gallons a 
day—a gain of 300,000 a day in just a 
few weeks. The Government is co- 
operating in building additional plants 
(financing some of them), and the 
present year will see about 25 new 
ones in operation. Cooperation helps. 
One company discovered a highly effi- 
cient new process, and immediately 
released it for use by all the other re- 
finers. By the end of 1942 the petro- 
leum industry plans to produce 5,000,- 
000 gallons a day of 100-octane gas, 





Business Briefs 


gq One of the largest flag-making 
concerns in Chicago this week report- 
ed sales 100 times greater than be- 
fore the war. 


gq OPM restrictions on rubber in 
non-defense use started a rush on 
sporting stores for golf and tennis 
balls that soon exhausted stocks. 
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Democratic Background— 
Nutmeg State Rich in Tradition 


The people of Connecticut did much 
to establish the government they are 
now helping to defend. The original 
“vonstitution of Connecticut was de- 
clared by historian John Fiske to be 
“the first written constitution known 
to history that created a government.” 
Moreover, he stated that this docu- 
ment, drawn up by the colonists and 
approved by popular vote on January 
seven years before the Declaration of 
14, 1639—one hundred and thirty- 
Independence — “marked the begin- 
ning of American democracy.” Its pro- 
visions for self-government were later 
incorporated in the charter which 
John Winthrop, Jr., obtained from 
Charles II in 1662. It was a surprising 
document. For 42 years after she as- 
sumed independence in 1776 Connecti- 
cut containued to govern herself by 
the provisions of this royal charter! 

Inasmuch as this charter granted the 
Connecticut colonists complete au- 
tonomy, preserving it was tantamount 
to preserving liberty. When a sub- 
sequent English sovereign, James II, 
attempted to deprive the New England 
colonists of their charters, his emis- 
sary was smartly outwitted at Hart- 
ford. 

It was the afternoon of October 31, 
1687. The Assembly was in session 
and received the emissary with all due 
courtesy. But there was some un- 
finished business to be attended to and 
debate was prolonged on a trivial is- 
sue until after the candles were light- 
ed. The the long box containing the 
charter was brought in and placed 
upon the table. Jusi as the usurper 
was about to snatch it, however, the 
candles were snuffed out, and when 
they were relighted the charter was 
gone—to the apparent amazement of 
the assembly agmembers’ themselves, 
who were seated in their accostumed 
places exactly as before. The precious 
parchment had been carried out in the 
darkness by Captain William Wads- 
worth and hidden in the trunk of an 
oak tree, known thereafter as the 
Charter Oak, a state shrine until its 
destruction by storm in 1856. 

When the revolution of 1688 swept 
the Stuarts from the English throne, 
the charter was brought from its hid- 
ing place and under it the Colonists of 
Connecticut flourished for 129 years 
afterwards. Not until 1818 did Con- 
necticut draw up a new body of laws, 
its present constitution. 

Connecticut colonial liberty had to 
be preserved again in 1693, when 
Colonel Benjamin Fletcher, governor 
of New York, came to Hartford and 
demanded command of the niilitia 
under commission from the King. 
When the Assembly refused, Colonel 
Fletcher ordered the militia under 
arms and attempted to read them his 
commission and thereupon assume 
command. And again itw sa Captain 
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Brother Jonathan Was a Patriot 


Wadsworth who upset the royal apple- 
cart. He ordered the drums to beat, 
so that the militiamen could not hear 
the reading of the commission and 
would technically be under no obli- 
gation to follow the command of this 
alien colonel. 

We are told that at the final break 
with England in 1776, of all the co- 
lonial governors Connecticut’s was the 
only one who favored independence. 
That was Jonathan Trumbull, elected 
in 1769 and reelected annually until 
1784. He was the original “Brother 
Jonathan,” a name humorously given 
him by General Washington, and since 
applied to the whole United States. 
Under Brother Jonathan’s office Con- 
necticut furnished 31,959 troops dur- 
ing the Revolution, only Massachusetts 


furnishing more. 
—_—- 


A Hero’s Legend— 


“He fell in the spring of his early prime, 
With his fair hopes all around him; 
He died for his birth land—‘a glorious 

crime’— 
Ere the palm of his fame had crowned 


him.” 
—J.S. BABCOCK 


Nathan Hale was born on a farm 
near Willamantic, Conn. He worked 
on a farm, attended school, and grad- 
uated from Yale University. 

He enlisted in the revolutionary war 
when the news of the battle of Lexing- 
ton reached his ears. On Washington’s 
staff, he was captured, convicted as a 
spy, and executed. 

American history will always be the 
richer for his death and his words: 
“j only regret that I have but one life 
to give for my country,” will always 
live to stir American patriotism. 


Roll Call of the States 








PATHFINDER 
Connecticut Firsts— 


@ Wooden clocks were first mad: 
Waterbury in 1789. 


e First silk stockings produced 
New England were worn by Govern 
Law of Connecticut in 1747. 

e The first court held in Conne 
icut met at Hartford on April 26, 163 


e The first large cotton mil] 
Connecticut was erected at Pomfret 
1806 by Samuel Slater. 


e The first succesful silk mill in t! 
United States was started by Chen: 
Brothers in South Manchester in Ja 
uary, 1838. 


e The first woolen mill in Ne 
Englan was started in Hartford 
1788. 


e The first watch to be made 
machinery was produced in Hartfo 
in 1838. 


e The first hat factory in the Unit 
States was established at Danbury 
i780. 


e The first map of the United Stat 
was engraved in Connecticut in 178 

e The first American cook bo 
was published in Connecticut in 179 

e Connecticut was, the first state | 
adopt a child-labor law. 


e The first hooks and eyes mai 
factured in the United States we 
produced in Connecticut in 1836. 


@e Condensed milk was first p! 
duced in Connecticut in 1851. 


e The first accident insurance co 
pany in the United States was found 
in Connecticut in 1863. 

e The first type foundry in ?t 
United States began-operations in K 
ingworth in 1769. 

e The trading stamp idea originat 
in Connecticut in 1891. 





— In a Nutshell — 


Although Connecticut’s land area 
1,899 square miles constitutes it the t] 
smallest state in the Union, it ranks : 
in population with 1,709,242 reside: 
somewhat oO 
two - thirds 
whom live in 
corporated pla 
of 2,500 or m 
Capital and la 
est city is H: 
ford, which 
a population 
1940 of 166,2 
Altogether the 
are 20 incorpor: 
ed places of mo 
than 10,000 reé 
dents. Connecti- 
cut is one of tl! 
most important of the manufacturin 
states, a factor alone which would pla 
it in the front line of the present w: 
production program. It is a compar: 
tively wealthy state, too, with an estimat: 
$4,220 per capita. It is represented 
Congress by two senators and six rep- 
resentatives. 
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Sets Pace in Labor Peace— 
Labor and Management in Agreement 


With the country plunged suddenly 
into war, the state of Connecticut 
made an important gesture of national 
importance three days later when 
Governor Robert A. Hurley announced 
in Hartford that there would be no 
strikes in Connecticut industry for 
the duration of the emergency. 

Governor Hurley called a confer- 
ence of labor and industry. Represent- 
iag management, he asked in A. C. Fu- 
ler, of the Connecticut Manufacturers 
Association, and representing labor, 
he summoned Thomas R. Malloy, head 
of the state CIO, and James J. Clerkin, 
if the Connecticut Federation of La- 
bor. 

The agreement provides that there 
shall be no cessation of work or pro- 
duction arising from any causes what- 
ever during the period of the war. 
Governor Hurley’s’ statement  an- 
noneed 

“All of the industrial might and re- 
sources of Connecticut, the full pro- 
duction capacities of our plants, the 
skills and energies of our workers, 
are pledged to the service of our coun- 
try in the war effort against our en- 
emies. 

“To that end, the leaders of organ- 
ized labor and management in Con- 
necticut, in conference with me today, 
have pledged to each other and among 
themselves their mutual confidence 
and cooperation. Whatever sacrifices 
are necessary for the final victory will 
be made. 

“Both management and labor have 


Gov. Hurley 


Acme 


agreed to submit to me, or arbiters de- 
signated by me, all differences, no mat- 
ter what their causes, which they are 
unable to adjust between themselves.” 

Immediate approval was forthcom- 
ing from leaders of the nation. Edi- 
torial comment in both the Connecti- 
cut and the national press expressed 
delight at the announcement. 

Labor leaders all over the country 
were particularly eager to express ap- 
proval of the Connecticut pattern, al- 
though the results of the Washington 
management-labor conference were 
being awaited with interest. 





Labor and Management Speak— 
Tell Pathfinder Readers of Industrial Unity 


A Supreme Effort 


By ALFRED C. FULLER 
President Manufacturers Association 
of Connecticut, Inc. 


Connecticut management and labor, 
recognizing that a supreme effort is 
vital to victory in the war, intends to 
let nothing interfere with that effort. 

While Connecticut was the first state 
to notify the President as to its policy 
in industrial relations, it is to be re- 
membered, however, that the state’s 
long experience in the negotiation of 
disputes, its small geographic area, its 
cohesiveness generally, and the fer- 
vent patriotism of its people, permits 
of the success of a social policy that 
might not be possible in some other 
communities. By this I do not mean 
to imply that Connecticut has a mo- 
nopoly on patriotism. 

We are all out to win in the short- 
est time possible and I believe that 
American industry and labor will en- 
deavor to work toward that end. 


Connecticut 





Labor Accepts Challenge 


By THOMAS R. MALLOY, 
President Connecticut State Indus- 
trial Union Council, C. I. O. 


The outstanding job of our coun- 
try at this time, of labor and the peo- 
ple, is winning the war for democracy. 

Labor’s responsibility in this war 
is great, and is equaled only by labor’s 
tremendous stake in preserving the 
democratic rights and privileges of 
our people. 

The battle of production which yes- 
terday meant to us a battle to supply 
materials to battling armies has today 
become the fight to out-produce the 
Axis nations in a first-hand fight for 
our own national existence, 

The agreement signed with Governor 
Robert A. Hurley by organized labor 
and management in Connecticut was a 
great forward step in assuring con- 
tinued, uninterrupted production for 
the primary job before us all—win- 
ning the war for a free America. 


Roll Call of the States 








OFFICIAL DIRECTORY 
Governor 
Robert A. Hurley 


Lieutenant Governor 
Odell Shepard 


Senators 


Francis Maloney John A. Danaher 


Representatives 


At Large—Lucien J. Maciora 
Herman P. Koppleman 
James A. Shauniey 
William J. Fitzgerald 
Le Roy D. Dow ns 


One vacancy 





Did You Know That— 


® For nine years after its establish- 
ment by the constitution of 1639 the 
Office of Governor carried no salary. 
Then it was vpted an annual stipend of 
30 pounds, approximately $2.85 a week. 
Present salary is a handsome $12,000— 
better than 41 other states afford. 

® When 42 years after she had de- 
clared her independence, Connecticut 
adopted a state constitution, the vote 
to substitute this document for he 
royal charter was uncomfortably 
close: 13,018 to 12,361. 

@ In 1732 the Connecticut State gov- 
ernment distributed one-half ounce of 
mulberry seed, imported from China, 
to every parish in the state—this in 
the hope that silkworms, which feed 
on the leaves of this tree, would be 
raised in abundance. 

® John Brown, whose fatal attempt 
to liberate the slaves at Harper's 
Ferry, Virginia, was one of Connec- 
ticut’s sons, born at Torrington, May, 
9, 1800. 

@ The first wool-carding machine in 
America was set up in Scotland, Con- 
necticut about 1770, and used con- 
tinually for nearly 100 years, 

® In colonial Connecticut if a dog 
killed a sheep, the dog’s master must 
kill the dog and pay double the cost 
of the sheep. 

© The first fully-equipped regiment 
of Union soldiers to arrive in Washing- 
ton at the outset of the Civil War was 
Connecticut’s, 

® In 1877, the first American bicycle 
factory was established at Hartford. 





ILLUSTRATED GUIDE BOOK OF 
CONNECTICUT 
594 Pages — 103 Pictures — 24 Maps 
One of “THE AMERICAN GUIDE” Series 


A guide to Connecticut roads, lore 
and people. One of an interesting series 
of volumes sponsored by the W. P. A,, 
and written following thorough research, 


Privately Published 
Price : 3 $ $2.50 
PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 
2414 Douglas St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 
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Billions in Contracts— 
Airplanes and Firearms a Specialty 


In every national emergency in the 
past, Connecticut has contributed of 
its skill, its mechanical resources and 
it smanpower. The present crisis is 
no exception. 

Over a billion dollars of defense 
contracts are in the hands of Connecti- 
cut firms. Nationally known manufac- 
turing companies are, many of them, 
located in the Connecticut industrial 
areas. 

One of the significant features of the 
new all-out industrial program is the 
development of new skilled workmen. 
The U. S. government is furnishing 
funds for defense instruction in many 
institutions throughout Connecticut. 

Chief of the manufactured products 
in point of value will be airplanes and 
airplane engines. The famous Pratt & 
Whitney plant in Harfford will be 
forced to bear a major share of the 
effort for victory in America’s war 
program. Equally important wil] be 
the small arms industry which Con- 
necticut genius and Connecticut ex- 
perience will largely manage. The 
plants of Winchester, Remington and 
Colt’s all are engaged in small arms 
and ammunition manufacture. 

Colt’s still operates under its old 
name: Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Com- 
pany, the one which developed the re- 
volving ammunition chamber for fire- 
arms, known to American western 
lore as a “six shooter” and fabled in 
the lore of Indian fighting, and outlaw- 
ry of the West. Today machine-guns 
are being turned out faster than am- 
munition for the old style guns of the 
past. 

Tabulation of major defense opera- 


tions in Connecticut are tabulated 
thus: 
War and Navy Departments . $957,869,000 
Civil Aeronautics Authority, 

airports and buildings .... 692,000 
Defense Housing .......... ‘ 24,750,000 
Defense Training program 2,500,000 
Defense Loan commitments . 497,000 
Miscellaneous awards ...... 15,000,000 





$1,001,308,000 


Some of the major contracts include: 
Pratt & Whitney, Hartford—Airplane 
engines and parts; Winchester Repeat- 
ing Arms, New Haven—Rifles, ma- 
chine-guns, and ammunition; United 
Aircraft Corporation, West Hartford 
—Airplanes and engines; Scovill Man- 
ufacturing Co., Waterbury—Ammuni- 
tion parts; U. S. Rubber Co., Nauga- 
tuck—Raincoats; American Brass Co., 
Waterbury—Tubing, pipe, wire, etc.; 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Co., Hartford 
—Machine-guns; Remington Arms Co., 
Bridgeport — Ammunition; Goodyear 
Rubber Co., Middletown—Overshoes; 
Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport, Am- 
munition; Electric Boat Co., Groton— 
Submarines; Anaconda Wire Cable Co., 
Ansonia—Copper cable, General Elec- 
tric Co., Meriden plastics and Electric 
supplies. 
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FAITH 
The founders of Connecticut had 


faith in God, faith in man and faith 
in work.—James Russell Lowell. 





An Accident Did It .. . 


Connecticut citizens never tire of 
telling the story of Charles Goodyear. 
Born in New Haven, in 1800, he moved 
to Naugatuck as a young man and en- 
tered the hardware business. 

Rubber was an object of experimen- 
tation at that time; no one knew what 
to do» with it, and no use had been 
found for it except to rub out pencil 
marks on paper. 

The first rubber specimens had been 
sent to Joseph Priestly, the English 
scientist, who was a resident of Penn- 
sylvania. As discoverer of oxygen, 
Priestly was held in high esteem 
throughout the country and through 
his sponsorship, many scientists be- 
came interested in research activities. 

One of those experimenting was 
young 28-year-old Charles Goodyear. 
For ten years he tried first one thing 
and then another, but finally one day 
in 1939 when mixing a handful of rub- 
ber with sulphur, the mixture fell from 
his hands into the open stove. 

When he recovered the lump from 
the stove and permitted it to cool, he 
found it had lost its stickiness, and 
though flexible, always returned to its 
original shape. Goodyear called his 
process vulcanization after the Roman 
god of fire, Vulcan. 

Today rubber has virtually revolu- 
tionized transportation, and factories 
are in existence all over the world. 
One of the large Goodyear factories 
is at Naugatuck. 





Connecticut Hopes They Shoot Straight 


Roll Call of the States 








PATHFINDER 
Inventive Genius .. . 


Connecticut imagination in scien: 
and invention has more than once aid 
ed the country, both in war and 
peace. Roger Sherman, one of t! 
Nutmeg states’ famous sons, and a 
signer of the Declaration of Independ 
ence, once said that Connecticut was 
destined to become an industrial stat: 

Since the opening of the Unit 
States Patent office in 1790, more pat 
ents have been granted to citizens o! 
Connecticut in proportion to its popu 
lation than any other state in th 
Union. 


% Eli Whitney, inventor of the co! 
ton gin, a graduate of Yale, was 
manufacturer of war material during 
the Revolution. 

% John Fitch, first to apply st@a 
successfully to navigation, was born 
in East Windsor, 

Eli Terry began to make cloc 
in Watertown in 1789. 

% Seth Thomas, a Connecticut bo 
and an apprentice of Terry, was th: 
second great clockmaker, 

Samuel Colt was born in 1814 in 
Hartford. Hie developed Colt’s or: 
volver, a necessary aid in the conques! 
of the wild west. 

% Elias Howe, born in Massachu 
setts, came to Connecticut as a young 
man. His work led to the develo; 
ment of the modern sewing machin 

Linus Yale, Jr., developed the fa 
mous Yale lock, in Connecticut in 1869 

Doctor Apollo Kingsley, of Hart 
ford, in 1793 developed a steam cai 
riage and rode in it about the street: 
of Hartford. It was one of the firs! 
automobiles. 

Dr. Horace Wells, of Hartford, a 
dentist, first began the use of gas lt 
prevent pain in the pulling of teeth. 

% The first mechanical piano play 
er in the world was the Angelus, «d 
veloped by H. K. Wilcox, in Meride: 
in the year 1895. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 


Darkened Dome 


VERY night without exception 

since the First World War the 
Capitol dome has been illuminated by 
a battery of floodlights. Visitors ar- 
riving at Washington’s Union Station 
—even those who scoff at sentiment or 
beauty—never failed to be impressec 
by the massive, gleaming white dome 
standing as a kind of sentinel in the 
night in the midst of bustling Wash- 
ington. But war-time means blackout 
time in most of the world’s capitals 
and, since America was plunged into 
war, the Capitol was the first building 
to be blacked out “for the duration” 
by order of the architect of the Capi- 
tol. No longer is there a light on the 
dome to guide aviators in the skies 
overhead, and the grounds are de- 
serted. The darkened structure is 
guarded day and night by silent, grim, 
armed sentries. The only hint that 
the dome is there at all is the faint 
glow reflected on it by the city’s street 
lights—already somewhat dimmed— 
for blocks around. 

aS ee 


7. . 
Migrating Bureaus 

VEN a champion pie eater can eat 

only a certain number of pies. 

There comes a time when there “just 
ain’t no room for no more.” Local 
government offices are experiencing 
the same difficulties these days. Thou- 
sands of incoming defense workers 
have been crowded into offices so fast 
that a saturation point has _ been 
reached. Even the temporary struc- 
tures going up on the Mall can’t take 
care of the army of civilian workers 
needed in wartime Washington. 

So the President and other officials 
have taken a hand and ordered the 
transfer of 10,000 Federal workers in 
12 non-defense agencies to other cities 
to make 1,390,000 square feet of office 
space available for vital and war de- 
fense agencies. In many .cases hus- 
bands and wives face separation be- 
cause of the decentralization order. 
Others have bought homes here. AI- 
though the Government hopes to iron 
out these difficulties the District Com- 
mittees in both houses of Congress 
asked the President to reconsider his 
order, especially in regard to the Pat- 
ent Office, one of the oldest government 
establishments in Washington. The 
Civil Service Commission has_ set 
up a special bureau to try to obtain 
transfers to bureaus which will not be 
affected for those who wish to remain 
in Washington. Plans are also being 
made for the Government to help em- 
ployees dispose of their homes, in ad- 
dition to granting $6 a day traveling 
expenses up to $75 to help defray 
cost of moving. 

The migrating bureaus and the new 
locations are: Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration and Farm Security Ad- 
ministration, St. Louis; Patent Office, 
New York; Fish and Wildlife Service, 
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The Blacked-Out Capitol Dome 


National Park Service, Office of In- 
dian Affairs, Railroad Retirement 
Board, Employes Compensation Board, 
Chicago; Alien Registration, Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission, 
Philadelphia; Wage and Hour Division 
and part of the Solicitor’s Office of 
Labor Department, Pittsburgh. 

Other bureaus may also be affected 
in the near future, according to Budget 


Director Harold Smith. 
<< 


Notes About Town 

EGINNING Jan. 8, 59,000 Federal 

employees in the District eligible 
for pay increases under the Meade- 
Ramspeck bill will find their checks 
fattened by amounts ranging from $17 
to $85... @ The famous Capital Grid- 
iron Club has decided to cancel regular 
club dinners until after the war... @ 
The Government has taken over seven 
buildings, including the United States 
Court of Claims, to make room for a 
new building, probably an annex for 
the feverishly busy State Department 
across the street... @ Across the hal! 
from his White House offices, the Pres- 
ident has set up a “battle room,” com- 
plete with maps and confidential dis- 
patches on the latest news... @ Dur- 
ing the first hectic week following Jap- 
an’s stab in the back, “vandals” cul 
down four of the famed Jananese cher- 
ry trees around the Tidal Basin. 
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ANSWER IS— 


How are the U. S. Naval vessels named? 





@ Naval vessels are named accord- 
ing to a policy advanced by the Navy 
and approved by Presideni Roosevelt 
in 1938. The most important are nam- 
ed as follows: battleships for states; 
cruisers for cities; aircraft carriers for 
historic naval vessels or battles; de- 
stroyers for famous officers and en- 
listed men of the Navy and Marine 
Corps, secretaries of the Navy, mem- 
bers of Congress and inventors; sub- 
marines for fish; minesweepers and 
submarine rescue vessels for birds; 
coastal gunboats for small cities; and 
river gunboats for island possessions 
of the United States, 


. * * 


How many dollar-a-year men are now 
with the Government as defense experts? 


e According to the latest “census” 
there are 288 men and one woman, 
Miss Alice Marble, who are receiving 
a dollar a year from the Government 
during the emergency. This is an in- 
crease over previous figures of 262in 


July and 194 in February, of this year> 


In addition to their $1-a-year salaries, 
these officials receive expenses, 
. * . 


What is the nation’s per capita public 
and private debt? 


© As of Dec. 31, 1941, the nation’s 
per capita public and private debt was 
$1,263, an increase of 3.2 per cent over 
the previous year. The highest per 
capita debt was $1,406, in 1930, and the 
lowest $1,184 for the 1939-1940 period. 
Total public debt, as of the same date, 
was $167,300,000,000. 


. . . 


How many Catholic monks are there 


in the U,. S.? 


e The 1941 Catholic Directory lists 
7,762, but this figure does not include 
novices and postulants, that is, young 
men serving a probationary period. 
There are 69 religious communities of 
priests and brothers together and 14 
institutions exclusively for brothers, 

———__—_ 

FREE BOOK ON VITAL SUBJECT 


If afflicted with Piles, other rectal or 
colon troubles write for a large book, 
FREE. The McCleary Clinic, 882 Elms 
Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo.—Adv. 














Use This Coupon to renew your PATHFINDER— 


or to enter your subscription if you are not a subscriber 


1 3 YEARS $2 . 


—Mail Your Subscription to— 


PATHFINDER — Pathfinder Bldg— Washington, D. C. 
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EDITORIAL 





Thailand’s premier is named Song- 
gram. If only he had been in the 
headlines when singing telegrams 
first came into use they doubtless 
would bear his name. 


q 


Defense watchword: 
and no quisling! 


No quibbling 


War Taxes 


N EXT to the fighting comes the fi- 
nancing of the fight. As more 
millions of men are preparing to join 
the armed forces, so more billions in 
taxes must be raised. 

Under the present set-up Americans 
will pay about $13,000,000,000 in 1942, 
while the Government spends about 
$25,000,000,000. One of the first and 
biggest jobs of the new session of Con- 
gress will be the shaping and passing 
of a new and bigger tax bill. It prom- 
ises to be drastic. 

Our_Federal debt has already pass- 
ed the $57,000,000,000 mark. The de- 
fense program is expected to cost 
$70,000,000,000 in addition to regular 
Government costs and deficits. Too 
much debt will crush our financial 
system like an overloaded cart. The 
reducing agent is taxes—more and 
more taxes. 

The American people are fighting 
mad, and they are willing to make all 
necessary sacrifices to win the war, in- 
cluding the payment of sky-high taxes. 
But they demand that the taxes. be 
equitable, applied fairly, and that the 
money be not wasted. Our Representa- 
tives in Congress must watch and fight 
for these things. They must improve 
and perfect Administration proposals, 
for this subject is big and difficult 
enough to employ all minds. 

There is much talk of a Federal sales 
tax, but that tax is notoriously hard 
on the little fellow, and would need 
amplifying Secretary Morgenthau 
proposes withholding 15 per cent of 
all pay checks. That would be easy 
on those whose pay checks have been 
rapidly increasing, but for the fellows 
who have been standing still and just 
getting by, or for those who have wt 
fered pay decreases, that would be 
keen hardship. Morgenthau’s prowling 
tion that business profits be limited to 
six per cent would probably do more 
harm than good. Business has ups 
and downs. As a sled rider must 
gather enough momentum on the down 
grade to carry him over the next hump, 





Jensen in The Chicago Daily News 


It Seems Lighter Now 


so must a businessman average good 
periods with bad to keep going. If he 
is stopped, or put out of business, he 
yields no taxes. 

The average cost of collecting taxes 
is put at 89 cents per $100. But the 
cost of collecting that $5 tax on every 
one of the 32,000,000 automobiles in 
the country—the same for rattling 
flivver as for the snooty imported ar- 
ticle—figures out at from $5 to $6 per 
$100. No wonder the House balked. 

By paying heavy taxes we not only 
back up our fighting men and keep 
down the national debt but we also 
curb high prices and inflation, which 
causes money to “evaporate.” But 
there is a morale of taxpayers too, and 
it must be sustained if they are to 
function willingly and efficiently. It 
lowers a taxpayer’s morale to see the 
money he sweats to pay handed over 
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PATHFINDER 


to others as a political gift, or caveless 
ly spent for something not needed. 


Therefore let us watch and pay. 
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Vegetables 
ee EGETABLES, vitality and vic 

V tory” is the 3-V slogan evolve: 
at a Washington conference represent 
ing garden clubs, schools and agricul! 
tural agencies. 

“A cabbage is now no joke,” was an 
other applauded sentiment, contribut 
ed by Federal Security Administrato: 
McNutt. He read it from a lette: 
smuggled out of France, in which « 
refugee from Paris told of buying ; 
“little piece of land” in the country 
and of succeeding there in “keeping 
soul and body together.” 

As in a country valiantly defending 
itself fighters lurk behind_every tre 
and stone, so the conferees pictured 
potatoes and tomatoes on the second 
and third lines of defense in back 
yards and empty lots. Agriculture Sec 
retary Wickard called a garden proj 
ect a “patriotic contribution,” but h: 
warned that the project should lx 
under supervision of an experienced 
gardner. Vegetables, too, are subject 
lo attack by many enemies, and their 
defense as well as their growth is a 
matter of science and tactics. 

“Grow garden foods for health,” ad 
vised the conference. Good advice. 
and doubly profitable. Gardeners ac- 
quire health both in growing and 
eating their vegetables. But an ama- 
teur ‘substituting enthusiasm for ex 
perience is likely to fail. Chief stra 
tegist Wickard cautions city greenies 
not to start into the wilderness of gar 
dening without competent guides. 
They would probably waste a lot of 
good seeds. 
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Americana— 


Loses Grip: Next year the dude 
ranch visitor will have to do his. bit 
by just nof holding on. OPM has put a 
ban on those handy little horns on 
dude ranch saddles. 

Close Shave: With his car’s rear 
view mirror turned down and an elec 
tric razor plugged in, John F. Jones 
was shaving himself while driving 
down the streets of Detroit, patrolmen 
report. 

* * . 

Jester: Chichi, a crested California 
quail, is the life of the party in the 
home of Mrs. Grace Snider of Glendale. 
Cal. He sings to piano accompaniment, 
kibitzes bridge games, and sips cock- 
tails. 

Call to Duty: Last year William G. 
Buckley, of West Palm Beach, Fla., 
divorced his wife to enlist in the air 
corps, which takes only single men. 
This year, having made the grade and 
now a sergeant, he rewed the little 
woman who “let me do my part.” 
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JANUARY CALENDAR 





T is well known that January is 
named after the two-faced Roman 

god Janus, who looked both to the 
past and the future but busied himself 
especially with the beginnings of en- 
terprises. Apter perhaps, for these 
times, is the old Anglo-Saxon name, 
Wulfmonath, an allusion to the wolves 
driven to prey upon villagers by hun- 
ger. For in these times of treachery, 
waf and bare-fanged struggle for sur- 
vival, certainly homo homini lupus— 
man is a wolf to man. 

During the new year which we are 
starting, the earth will witness five 
eclipses, three of the sun and .two of 
the moon. The eclipses of the sun will 
be partial and not of general interest 
in the United States. The eclipses of 
the moon, however, will be total and 
will be visible in America. 

A number of interesting celestial 
phenomena are visible this month, But 
first, one which is, of course not vis- 
ible, save to the 
mathematics of 
the astronomer, 
and one which we, 
shivering in the 





SUN | MON 
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has taken us from the stars which, 
after all, will remain where they are, 
a great deal more constant than the 
weather in Washington, 

Of the planets, four become station- 
ary in right ascension this month; and 
Mercury, the innermost planet, reaches 
perihelion, nearest the sun, on Jan, 29. 
It becomes stationary in right ascen- 
sion on Jan. 31, at 7 a.m. Mercury is 
an evening star all month, but its 
small red light will be easiest seen a 
few days before and Jan. 25, when it 
reaches its greatest eastern elongation. 
Look for it on the horizon after sun- 
set, about 20 degrees south of west. 

Meantime, Venus, our closest neigh- 
boring planet, which, during Novem- 
ber and December, “hung in lone 
splendor there aloft the night,” is pre- 
paring to sink from view. Soon she 
will lose her peculiar white, dripping 
light in the sunset. Venus becomes 
stationary in right ascension on Jan. 
10, at 9 a. m., then 
retrogrades,or ap- 


pears to move 
westward among 








the stars. 




























































January blasts, {->r ' Like Venus, the 
might very well | | A i T[2| is 4 others of our four 
reject as untrue. “es cy | common _ planets, 
On Jan. 2, at 2 | 4 | 5 | 6) 7 | 8 19 the ones usually 
p. m., the earth oe plainly and bril- 
will be at perihel- i 1 12/1 3) aisieh liantly visible, 
ion, or the point in = dim their Novem- 
its orbit nearest 19)20 oer 222324 ber and December 
the sun, which a brightness. Red 
then has a dis- 3031 Mars, high in the 
tance of only southern sky, is 
about 91,000,000 swinging more 
miles. Our winter’s cold is caused than 100,000,000 miles away from 
not by distance, but primarily by earth, far beyond its close approach 
the fact that in autumn we begin’ of 38,000,000 miles in October. Mars 
turning our northern shoulder away is in quadrature to the sun on 
from the sun, By January this Jan. 29. Between now and then you 


process is. already reversing; the 
sun begins its return journey north, 
and every day rides a little higher in 
the heavens, but the cold lingers on. 

Of course, many other things influ- 
ence our climate and our weather, 
such as oceans, moisture in the air, 
winds, etc. This is especially true in 
the north temperate zone, where the 
daily, monthly or yearly differences 
in temperature are more extreme than 
in any other zone on earth. This zone 
cannot even agree with itself on tem- 
perature at any point in its span 
around the globe, For example, north- 
western Europe usually runs about 35 
degrees too warm for its latitude in 
January, while in Siberia it runs 30 
degrees too cold. In northwestern 
Siberia the temperature may drop to 
9) below freezing and hang there, 
whereas the southern coast of Alaska, 
in about the same latitude, has a tem- 
perature comparable to New Eng- 
land’s. The Gulf of Alaska.is 20 de- 
grees too warm for its latitude, while 
the lands around northern Hudson 
Bay are as much too cold. 

But this excursion into cold weather 


your sky glasses, 
if you have any, and notice how 
between opposition and quadrature 
Mars undergoes a gibbous phase, some- 
thing like the moon. At quadrature 
about one-eighth of the planet’s visible 
disk is shadowed. 

Jupiter will continue as the domi- 
nant bright star of the night, especial- 
ly as Venus’s early-eyening competi- 
tion lessens. Though it kas lost a few 
tenths of a point in magnitude, it still 
has a magnitude of —2.2. Saturn, 
which last year at this time was Jupi- 
ter’s constant companion, now can be 
seen in the star field about two-thirds 
of the way between Mars and Jupiter. 
All the planets save Neptune are eve- 
ning stars now; that is, all are above 
the horizon at sunset. 


We start the full year with an al- 
most full moon. It comes full, to be 
exact, on Jan. 2, at 10:42 a. m. Last 
quarter is reached on Jan. 10, at 1:05 
a, m.; there is a new moon on Jan. 16 
at 4:32 p. m., and the sickle grows to 
first quarter by Jan. 24, at 1:35 a. m. 

e The flower of the month for Janu- 
ary is the carnation. 
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Old Age Policy Pays 
up to $100 a Month! 


Needed Protection, Ages 65 to 85, 
Costs Only 1 Cent a Day 


The Postal Life & Casualty Insur- 
ance Co., 523 Postal Life Building, 
Kansas City, Mo., has a new acci- 
dent policy for men and women of 
ages 65 to 85. 

It pays up to $500 if killed, up to 
$100 a month for disability, new sur- 
gical benefits, up to $100 for hospital 
care and other benefits that so many 
older people have wanted. 

And the cost is only 1 cent a day— 
$3.65 a year! 

Postal pays claims promptly; more 
than one-quarter million people have 
bought Postal policies. This special 
policy for older people is proving espe- 
cially attractive. No medical exami- 
nation—no agents will call. 


SEND NO MONEY NOW. | Just 
write us your name, address and age— 
the name, address and relationship of 
your beneficiary—and we ‘will send a 
policy for 10 days FREE INSPEC- 
TION. No ohmgenen. _ Write today. 


Relief At Last 
For Your Cough 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because 
it goes right to the seat of the trouble to 
help loosen and expel germ laden phlegm, 
and aid nature to soothe and heal raw, ten- 
derinflamed bronchial mucous membranes. 
Tell your druggist to sell you a bottle of 
Creomulsion with the understanding you 
must like the way it quickly allays the 
cough or you are to have your money back. 


CREOMULSIOJN 


For on Coney, See Chest Colds, Bronchitis 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion ; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one — 
eat and talk with greater comfort and security; 

many cases almost as well as with natural tosth. 
Klutch lessens the constant fear of a dropping, rock- 
ing, chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists... . If your 
druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on sub- 
stitutes, but send us 10c and we will mail you a 
generous trial box. (C) 1. P. INC. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 2902-A, ELMIRA, N, Y, 

















TURN FAILURE INTO SUCCESS! 


Learn about this remarkable revival of an 
ANCIENT LEARNING, termed ““COSMOCRACY” 
. based on exhaustive study of secret manu- 
scripts of the Ancient Masters, it teaches you how 
to DISCOVER and UTILIZE the tremendous Inner 
Powers lying dormant within you. 
WRITE TODAY FOR FREE DATA! 


COSMOCRACY PUBLISHERS 


0. BOX 7 AC, LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
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ANY BOOK IN PRINT! 


Delivered at your door. We pay pe 

Standard authors, new Ss, popu 

editions, fiction, reference, medical, me- 

chanical, children’s books, ete. —all at 

fuarantoed savings. Send ‘card now & 
larkson’s 1942 Catalog 

FREE * Weige fer our great illustrated book 
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READERS WRITE 


[Since this issue, Jan. 3, launches PATHFINDER on 
its 49th year, we felt it appropriate to publish here a 
representative collection of the thousands of congrat- 
ulatory letters received following publication of our 
Nov. 29 number—the 2,500th consecutive issue of 
PATHFINDER.—Ed.] 


* * * 


Anniversary Issue 
Congratulations on your 2,500th edition 
of PATHFINDER. It has been my pleas- 
ure to receive at least 2,000 copies of the 
2,500 published. It is the one and only 
magazine or paper that we have received 
without a break for 40 or more years. 
May your good work continue. I hope to 
get PATHFINDER as long as I live. 
Superintendent R. G. Mowrey 
Franklin County Public Schools 
Chambersburg, Penn. 
You have looked back a long time, a 
very long time indeed. And yet as I 
think of all the years covered by your 
2,500 issues I can say, as I imagine that 
PATHFINDER is saying, I wouldn’t have 
missed it for the world! 
Harold L. Ickes 
Secretary of the Interior 
I see by the current issue that PATH- 
FINDER has passed another milestone. 
Good old PATHFINDER. When I was a 
youngster it was my contact with the 
world of facts and events and ideas and } 
see that it is as brilliantly edited now as 
it was then. May its shadow néver grow 
less, is the wish of yours cordially, 
Herbert Corey 
Washington, D. C. 


I was amazed at your November 29th 
issue. ‘t looks fat and fascinating. As 
a publisher and editor it is always a pleas- 
ure to me to see a valuable periodical 
like PATHFINDER become still more 
valuable. 

Wilfred Funk, 
Your Life, 
New York City -_ 

I commend you for an article in your 
Nov. 29th issue. The article is the 
one on your founder. His looks and 
all that is said about ‘him’ sounds 
as lofty as the standards he set for 
his. weekly newspaper and as_ have 
been maintained. It is indeed a record to 
be proud of. For a long time I have con- 
sidered PATHFINDER a courageous jour- 
nal, because all the others have tried and 
are trying to appear pretentious by means 
of elaborate, colorful illustrations in con- 
tent and advertising matter and through 
the type paper used. I love PATHFINDER 
because of its consistently high class re- 
porting through an unpretentious medium. 
It is refreshing to have one journal that 
is not a sheep. I have wanted for a long 
time to know something of your founder 
and the keeper of your standards and now 
that I do, I consider the tribute to him 
the best advertising the magazine has ever 
carried. On the strength of it I am send- 
ing three new subscriptions, Thanks very 
much and long life and happiness to 
PATHFINDER. : 

Mary Frizzell 
Mid-State College, 
Murfeesboro, Tenn. 


* * * 


Congratulations to you and the staff of 
PATHFINDER on 2,500 weeks—48 consec- 
utive years of publication of a national, 








factual news-magazine, the oldest in the 
country. The PATHFINDER has a very 
definite niche among the multitudinous 
publications of America and its continued 
success for nearly half a century is proof 
that it has a firm hold on its readers. . 
May you live long and prosper. 
Mark Foote 
Washington, D. C. ; 
This number is a cracker-jack. The 
contents and “make-up” are up our alley. 
All this is exclusive of the big array of 
“ads.” 
And I congratulate you _ sincerely. 
Thanks for George D’s “Pic” and Page. 
E. H. Cook 
Oneida, N. Y. 


* * * 


I have been much interested, in my 
travels about the country, to see how 
much “The Pathfinder” is read, especially 
in country districts. I think it must exert 
a very important influence through the 
country. 

Harlan F. Stone 
Chief Justice, 
U. S. Supreme Court 
* 


Long live the dear good PATHFINDER, 
which you sav so strikingly and so truly 
too stands today as an inperishable 
symbol of foresight and hard work. Fifiy 
years ago I was publishing the Meade 
Globe here, and I think I was among the 
first to read it, always “from kiver to 
kiver.” “Then and Now” certainly brings 
thoughts of yesterday. Sincerest con- 
gratulations! I am just reading your 
48th year celebration issue of PATH- 
FINDER. Would to the Almighty that 
all publications were so helpful and good. 
And may there be no end. 

Frank Fuhr 
Meade, Kan. 


7 * * 


I have just seen a copy of your 2,500th 
issue of PATHFINDER, and it brings back 
memories of the thing I used to like to 
study more than anything else when I was 
in grammar school, about 1910. Yes, we 
STUDIED PATHFINDER, and it was the 
most real thing I thought there was. It 
dealt with the real world of today, and 
not the world in old books, which | 
thought was sort of a dead world, Con- 
gratulations on the wonderful issue! 

Paul N. Boughton 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


* * 


Congratulations, and may you live an- 
other birthday and many more—You have 
done a great work. The world is better 
off that you were born, and that’s know- 
ing! Something to be proud of, to feel 
you have added something worth while to 
humanity. You notice there is a popular 
handphone in the picture (on stationery ) 

-why? Because I happen to be the in- 
ventor, and so I feel like you, I have 


done my bit! 
Robert G. Brown 


* 7 7 


Augusta, Ga. 


It is my desire to thank you most 
heartily for publishing in the 2,500th 
issue of PATHFINDER the poem “Some 
Forty Years Ago,” taken from the fifth 
reader of the McGuffey series. I was rais- 
ed in Cincinnati and had the privilege of 
using each one of these readers. If I 
had known at the proper time what | 
know now I would have secured a copy 
of each of these books I consider 





PATHFINDER 
PATHFINDER a Godsend to all who arc 


reading it. Those who are in ignoranc 
of its existence are losing a valuable bles 
ing and privilege. 
George R. Ewing 
Long Beach, Cal. 
My congratulations to you on the lon 
and healthy record of PATHFINDER and 
all good wishes for its continued succes 
and prosperity. Your “Then and Now” 
notes are interesting to say the least. 
Emery S. Land 
Chairman, 
U. S. Maritime Commission. 


A wonderful achievement to carry a 

steady light so many years. 
C.G. B. 
Subscriber 
Chadds Ford, Pa. 
* * * 

I have received your sample copy of the 
2,500th issue of PATHFINDER. I think it 
is fine. Your Washington news, and 
styles and recipes for cooking are fine. 

Eunice L. Wenger 
Newark, Ohio 


* * * 


Congratulations to you on the 2,500th 
issue of your valuable PATHFINDER. | 
received my copy today, and though | 
have not had time to more than glance 
at it as yet, it is more than ever worthy 
of the name “PATHFINDER.” The first 
issue I received was number 1,412 and 
was dated Jan, 22, 1921. I have that copy 
on file and almost everyone since that 
time . . . I hope to be able to read 
PATHFINDER No. 5,000, and perhaps have 
a complete file of all 5,000 by that time 
. Again, my thanks and appreciation 
for tops in reading. 

George H. Grohl 
Oakdale, Cal. 


* * * 


After reading “Edition 2,500” I cannot 
resist the temptation of writing you, al- 
though I fear you may be deluged with 
letters from, perhaps, too many of us 
But, as we have been acquainted for quite 
a number of years, as publisher and sub- 
scriber, I’m taking the chance. For the 
period of 10 years, from 1890-1900, I was 
a teacher, and if I had been asked how 
long I have been a subscriber I probably 
would have guessed since 1890. But, as 
the paper was not founded until Jan. 
6, 1894, I'll have to retract somewhat. 
How many years? I wonder, for I fee! 
that I used it while in the school room 
and don’t recall ever being without it 
. . . I enjoyed very much the history of 
PATHFINDER by the founder, Mr. George 
D. Mitchell, and his bicycle tour appeals 
to me, as I owned the first safety bicycle 
near here and much later, in 1910, bought 
the first Model T Ford in this country. 
In 1911, together with my wife and two 
daughters, nine years and three years 
old, I drove it to San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Death Valley and to Prescott, 
Ariz., where I sold it, coming back by 
train. And if the record of that trip were 
now written from notes I have PATHFIND 
ER would hesitate to publish it as “facts” 
as it would now appear almost as “fiction.” 
which would be out of your line. Here’s 
to PATHFINDER’s continued success. 

H. C. Poulson 
Deersville, Ohio 


* * * 


I was greatly interested in the article of 
the 2,500th issue of PATHFINDER, ex- 
plaining how the magazine was started, 
and wish to congratulate all who have 
helped to make the publication the suc- 
cess that it is, 

Harriet R. O’Connell 
Fox Lake, Wis. 
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Jan. 3, 1942 
CIVILIAN DEFENSE— 


(Continued from page 4) 


OCD, is trying to do too many things 
at once. (2) OCD itself covers too 
much territory: it is charged with air 
raid protection, with “war work” such 
is was familiar in the last war, and 
with morale activities. (3) Even with 
a plethora of things to do, OCD lacks 
sufficient authority. Thus the states 
and municipalities must actually run 
civilian defense, but they do not have 
uniform laws to govern it. Some Con- 
sressmen believe that the air raid pro- 
tection system should be placed direct- 
ly under the Army, with other defense 
activities delegated to OCD. 

These questions may be thrashed 
out when Congress considers the civil- 
ian defense appropriation. Mayor La- 
Guardia is working for an appropria- 
tion of $75,000,000. “It’s going to take 
a lot more money to run this program. 
Not a city in the country yet has suffi- 
cient fire fighting equipment,” says he. 

Most American cities lack adequate 
air raid shelters. But, says Mayor La- 
Guardia, “with the relative position of 
ourselves and the enemy in mind, I 
don’t think it is necessary to go into 
shelters now. They are being studied, 
however.” Mr. LaGuardia also wants 
daily training for air raid wardens, 
ind plerity of practice for the general 
population. Practice will clear up the 
early confusion between conditions 
during blackouts and actual raids. 

But while civilian defense policies 
ire being thrashed out at the top, 
there is no reason for the average citi- 
zen to lag in preparation against dan- 
ger right in his loca] community. Here 
are some defense duties for which citi- 
zens can volunteer to serve. Volun- 
teers should report to their local De- 
fense Council, or, if one has not yet 
been organized, to their Chamber of 
Commerce. People are needed for 
these jobs: 

Air raid wardens, both men and 
women; auxiliary firemen, men; auxil- 
iary police, men and women; fire 
watchers, men and women; nurses’ 


] , warden will tell you. 





Above all, keep calm. 







Avoid top and lower stories. 





the fewest windows. 






radio on for emergency messages. 






Cooperate with air raid warden. 





What To Do In An Air Raid 


EARN what the air raid warning is in your neighborhood. 
If a raid. eomes, follow these general rules. 
warden will give specific ones for your locality: 

Don’t create panic. 

Get off the streets but don’t run—walk. 

Home is the safest place.. If within five minutes of it, go there. If more than 
five minutes from home, take shelter in center portions of the nearest building. 
Stay away from windows and outside walls. 
Motorists should park their cars and seek shelter. 

At home, prepare a special refuge and blackout room, preferably the one with 
Turn out all other lights. 
unless gas bombs fall, then stuff all cracks and paste paper over windows. Keep 


Shut off all gas ranges, heaters and furnaces. 
cussion may blow out jets, letting explosive gas escape. Avoid use of telephone. 
Fill bathtubs and buckets for use of firemen in case mains should break. 
If bombs start to fall near you, lie down, preferably under a good stout table. 
If incendiary bombs fall, spray them with a fine spray of water. Never splash 
or pour water on them; that makes the bomb explode. 
extinguishers. An incendiary will burn 15 minutes alone, two minutes if sprayed. 
After dealing with incendiary, return to shelter. 
Obey his instructions. 
If caught in the open with nowhere to go, lie down and protect your head. 


OCOee 


Official Insignia of Civilian Defense Army 


aides, trained women; emergency med- 
ical forces, men and women with Red 
Cross First Aid Certificates; rescue 
squads, men; road repair units, strong, 
husky men; demolition and clearance 
squads, strong, husky men; electrical 
repair units, trained electricians; de- 
contamination squads, strong men and 
women; emergency food and housing 
units, women who can cook and serve. 

Despite the war, air raids still seem 
remote to the average citizen. But 
when they come—and most informed 
people in Washington are certain that 
some cities will suffer at least token 
raids, designed to strike at American 
morale—air raid training will save 
many lives. Even persons who are not 
engaged in any defense activities 
should study carefully the safety rules 
prepared by OCD. They are based on 
the experience of British cities which 
have gone through it all and stood up 
to it. The British emphasize that ig- 
norance of what to do creates panic, 
and to create panic is one major mis- 
sion of enemy bombers. 

Study the directions your local 
warden gives you, and follow’ his sug- 
gestions. They may save the lives of 
your family and yourself. For the in- 
formation of its readers, PATHFIND- 
ER prints a condensed version of in- 
structions issued by Mayor LaGuardia: 









Your air raid 
Your 


Leave one window open, 


Turn off pilot lights. Con- 


Do not use chemical 
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Sa PARENTS, CHILDREN AND 
(A typical Gesens Family Group)| GRANDCHILDREN INCLUDED 


Think of it! You can insure your entire family...ages 
1 to 75...in this wonderful Life Insurance Policy. 
From babies to Grandparents! No Medical Examination. 


PAYS 5 $3,000.00 maximum 


Every member of your family (up to 10 persons) can 
be protected under one big policy. Pays for Natural or 
Ordinary Death, Auto Accident Death, or Travel Accident 
Death. Costs less than 3'4c a day, not for each n 
but for ENTIRE family. Send coupon now for details. 


SEND NO MONEY . . INSPECT POLICY ON FREE OFFER 
We desire to send you this fine Family Group Policy 
for 10 days. No obligation. No agent will call. You 
can return the policy if not satisfied. Crown Life In- 
surance Company is safe and reliable . . . Has paid 
thousands and thousands in cash benefits to policy 
holders, MAIL COUPON NOW. 
MAIL THIS! EXAMINE POLICY WITHOUT COST 
EE OT SS NE AS NNT ES mE en ee Yom 
CROWN LIFE INSURANCE CO., SEND NO MONEY 
203 N. Wabash, Dept. P. NO AGENT WILL CALL i 


Chicago, Hlinois 
Without cost or obligation, ase rush 10 FREE 


INSPECTION OFFER and details of Crown's Triple Benefit 





Family Group Life Insurance Policy. 


| NAME - 


AaDoRress ——_—____-_—_—_—_—__—_—_—"—_- --- 
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HEAR 


BUY AMAZING BLESSING HEARING 
AID FROM MAKER! LESS THAN $60 


The low price of this marvelous new Blessing 
3-Tube Crystal Hearing Aid is made possible 
because the makers have decided to bring it 
within the reach of every sufferer by elim- 
inating the “frills” of expensive offices, and 
the commissions of high-pressure salesmen! 
Only finest materials, workmanship, and ex- 
perienced engineering used! Comparable in- 
struments cost up to twice as much and more! 
Send your name and address for FREE 
BOOKLET. No salesman will call. 


BLESSING HEARING AID CO. 


DEPT. C-2 Peabody, Mass. 


FREE FOR HEAD COLDS MISERIES 
NASAL CATARRH If you suffer clogged, \ 


dried up nose, stuffed up head, watery eyes, j= 
sniffing, sneezing, help nose drain, clear the 

way for breathing comfort. Write for FREE | 
TRIAL of famous KONDON’S NASAL 
JELLY. Easy-to-use. Nocost. Just write 
KONDOW's,. Opt. D-10. 2608 Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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For Current Events Study 
and Classroom Use 


PATHFINDER 


Gives You The Most 
For The Lowest Price 
ONLY ONE CENT A COPY 


in Clubs of 5 or more. Write 
for sample copies and interesting 
folder for teachers. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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HOME IMPROVEMENTS 





Screen Painters 


It may seem just a little out of 
season to some to be thinking of 
screens this time of year. But the only 
homemakers who think in those terms 
are those who always put off neces- 
sary tasks until the last minute. To 
the average American homeowner the 
long winter evenings provide the op- 
portunity needed for many around- 
the-home jobs, including painting and 
repairing screens so they will be all 
ready when needed. By making these 
repairs and doing the necessary paint- 
ing now, the wise homemaker will 
have more time to devote to his de- 
fense garden when the first warm days 
of spring come. Moreover, it behooves 
all home owners to take the best of 
care of their present screens. Defense 
and war priorities on metal may make 
screen wire hard to get next summer. 

Practically all hardware, paint and 
chain stores are now selling one of the 
most handy tools for home owners we 
have come across in a long time, This 
handy little time-saver, pictured here- 
with, is called a JIFFY Screen Painter 
end Duster. Ordinarily, painting 











A New Tool for Repairing Screens 


screens is a messy, tiresome job. But 
with this new painter, it takes only a 
few sweeps of the wrist and your 
screens are painted. The job is not 
only done quicker, but easier and bet- 
ter than by the old-fashioned brush 
method. 


Versatility In Needlework 












PATHFINDER 


Painting surface of the JIFFY paint- 
er is three by five inches and is mac: 
up of thousands of tiny hairs, which 
not only cover the screen plane, bu 
reach down in and paint every part of 
the wire surface without clogging. 
Moreover, in between paintings, the 
housekeeper can use the tool to clean 
and dust screens. 

—_.. 


Safety Precautions 


At this season of the year the hom: 
accident rate begins to show a definite 
increase. This is because slipper) 
steps and sidewalks are the major 
causes of such accidents in mid-win 
ter. These accidents can be prevented, 
however, by the observance of a few 
simple saféty rules: 

@ Do not allow snow and ice to ac 
cumulate and harden on steps, porches 
and walks. It is much easier to remov: 
immediately after the snow stops fall 
ing. 

@e When snow and ice collect and 
harden before it can be removed, us 
sawdust on slippery steps and walks. 
Sawdust is less messy than ashes and 
clings to ice better, and therefore is 
more effective. 

@ Ice on walks and steps can be dis 
solved by sprinkling salt over it. Never 
use hot water to dissolve ice on steps. 

@ Remove all cornice icicles befor 
they fall and injure someone. 
















7139—-Make distinctive gifts with these easy stitchery beauties! 
Bring also color to your own linens. Number contains full details. 


















7128—The college or outdoor girl Ioves crocheted mittens. Both 
styles are smart and simple to do. Number contains full details. 
7142—Entertaining’s a joy when you 





have this beautiful filet crochet cloth to 
set off your fine china! Number contains 
full details. 















7055—A new gay note for any room 
—these flower prints that make fascin- 
ating needlework. Number contains full 
details. 













each. Complete 
pattern. Address 
PATHFINDER, 82 


Price of patterns 15¢ (in coins) 
instructions are included in each 
all orders to Needlecraft Editor, 
Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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FASHIONS & HOUSEHOLD 





Saving Food 


Almost all of us have heard that old 
adage: “A woman can throw out with 
a teaspoon more than a man can bring 
in with a shovel.” Our observation is 
that this saying never did apply to the 
average American mother, housewife 
or homemaker. We have seen too 
many near-miracles they have per- 
formed in their kitchens to provide 
their gfowing families with abund- 
ance. And we know no one will be 
able to apply it, in fairness to our 
millions of homemakers during this 
critical emergency. 

However, in the national food-for- 
defense and war program, our farm- 
ers are being urged to use their shov- 
els to produce more foods. So Federal 
agricultural officials are leaving it up 
to the nation’s homemakers to avoid 
all teaspoon wastes. 

Here is how the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture figures the teaspoon waste 
loss. Most homemakers prepare food 
for roughly a thousand meals a year. 
Small wastes multiplied a thousand 
times in our 34 milliqgn or more homes, 
can mount to a staggering loss. Ordi- 
narily, the thrifty homemaker is alert 
to avoid such wastes, especially if she 
has to buy whatever goes on the table. 
Now she has a double task—buy to get 
good value, and get full value from all 
food she buys, so that food will be 
available for national defense and war 
needs, 

To help the homemaker save food 
by avoiding waste, home economists 
of the department offer these sugges- 
tions: 

e Always market with a list based 
on planned meals. 

@ Read and compare labels to learn 
how much and what quality you are 
getting. 

@ Watch the dealer’s scales. 

e Buy fruits and vegetables as 
fresh as possible for high vitamin con- 
tent. 

e Learn to recognize quality in 
products, 

e Take care of foods after buying 
them. 

e Get perishables into the refriger- 
ator promptly. 

@ Peel potatoes and apples thin, or 
not at all. Save outer green leaves of 
lettuce and cabbage; vegetable waters, 
pan drippings and so om 

e Save all fats useful for shorten- 
ing, seasoning or frying. 

@ Serve well-cooked, appetizing 

a 
Our New Spring Pattern Book! 
Just Off the Press— 

Swing into spring with our new Spring Pattern 
Book—just off the press! Join the fashion parade of 
mart, budget-wise styles designed for active living! 
Whatever your role... a slim, modern matron, a 
young housewife or mother-to-be, a young miss on a 
budget—you'll find just the right, easy-to-make, easy- 
to-live-in modes. The Two-to-’Teens have their own 
fashion page, so does the young bride and her atten- 
dants! You'll find lots of softly tailored clothes, 
spring prints and two-piece ensembles. Order a copy 
now—and make your own wardrobe the Hit Parade of 
1942! Price of the book is 15c; a book and a pattern 

THFINDER Pattern De- 


together, 25c. Address the PA 
partment, 243 West 17th Street, New York, N. Y. 





Bible Verse 


LL things come alike to all: 
there is one event to the right- 
eous, and to the wicked; to the good 
and to the clean, and to the unclean; 


to him that sacrificeth, and to him 
that sacrificeth not: as is the good, 
so is the sinner; and he that swear- 
eth, as he that sweareth an oath. 
—Ecclesiastes, 9:2. 





foods with “eye appeal” so there vill 
be no plate leavings. 

e Avoid food failures, such as burn- 
ed toast, soggy cakes and overcooked 
roasts, because they are food wastes. 


Week’s Hints 


g@ If clothes are well hung after 
laundering, ironing will be easier. 





g In planning meals, bacon should 
be considered as fat rather than meat, 
because it contains very little protein. 

gq Applesauce and cranberries make 
a delicious combination to serve with 
roast pork. 








GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 





ARGENTINE REPUBLIC 


Location — Southeastern 
America, 

Area—1,079,965 sq. mi. 

Population (estimated 1940) — 13,- 
129, 723; 12.2 inhabitants to sq. mi. 

Capital—Buenos Aires (Pop. 2,364,- 
263). 

Government—President, who must 
be Argentine by birth and Roman 
Catholic, is elected for six years by 
appointed electors. National Congress 
consists of a Senate of 30 members 
and a Chamber of Deputies with 158 
members. The 14 provinces elect 
their own governors and Jegislatures. 
In Buenos Aires (federal district) the 
“Intendente” or Mayor is appointed by 
the President with Senate approval. 

President—Dr. Robert M. Ortiz; Act- 
ing President, Ramon §S. Castillo. 

Religion—Roman Catholicism is sup- 
ported by the state, but all creeds are 
tolerated. 

Education — Compulsory for chil- 
dren 6 to 14. 

Climate—Temperature ranges from 
sub-tropical in the north to the cold 
belt in the south. Sudden changes oc- 
cur in the central pampas. 

Products—Wheat, corn, oats, flax, 
cotton, sugar, grapes, tobacco, gold, 
silver, tin, nickel, iron, copper, dress- 
ed meat, hides. 

Diplomatic Representatives—Senor 
Don Felipe A. Espil, Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary to U. 
S.; Norman Armour, U. S. Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary and Plenipotenti- 
ary to Argentina. 


South 


A> 
. a 


Patterns for Youngsters and Adults 


4910—The right coStume for the young woman with 
42. Size 


a busy day ahead! Sizes 14 to 20 and 32 to 
16, 34@ yards 54 inch fabric. 


449—Just what you need—a well-fitted slip to give 
Size 36, 


you that smooth foundation. Sizes 34 to 48. 
2'> yards 39 inch fabric. 


259—Boy or girl. . 
the cutest Tyrolean outfit for either one. 


yard; blouse, % yard 35 inch fabric. 













cents—and only 10 cents when ordered 
partment, 243 West 17th Street, New York, 





Price of patterns 15¢ (in coins) each. 
Spring Fashion Book just off the press is 15 


Sew For The 


Entire 


Family 


. this versatile pattern makes 
Sizes 2 to 
8. Size 6, skirt, 7%, yard 54 inch fabric; trousers, * 


The 
with a 


pattern. Address the PATHFINDER Pattern = 2 
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Preserve Your 1942 | 
Copies of PATHFINDER 
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Beautiful — Handy — Durable 
Quality Buckram Binder 
—Room For 52, Issues— 


Here is the binder for which our 
‘readers have been waiting, The new 
PATHFINDER binder illustrated 
above is being made especially for us 
by one of the largest manufacturers in 
America. It is light-weight yet durable 
—made of the best quality green buck- 
ram binding. It is roomy, flat-opening 
—easily accommodates 52 complete is- 
sues. No cutting, no trimming, no 
holes to punch—just siip each copy 
into place, easily and quickly, and it’s 
there to stay. 


A World Reference Library 
Complete in PATHFINDER 


During the weeks and months ahead 
you will have untold occasions to refer 
to back issues of PATHFINDER. This 
handy binder makes it easy for you to 
preserve in neat, orderly fashion, all 
your copies of PATHFINDER reveal- 
ing and explaining world history in 
the making. It insures you against 
lost or borrowed copies and enables 
you to turn to any week or any month 
you choose in a jiffy. 


HIGH QUALITY—LOW PRICE 


The price—so long as they last, 
which represents cost to us in quan- 
tities—is $1.25 for one binder; $2.25 
for two; $3.00 for three, postpaid. We 
Suggest you get several for back files 
as well as current and future ones. 

We will not be able to supply a bind- 
er after this stock is gone; so, send in 
your order right away. 


PATHFINDER, 


Washington, D. C. 








PATHFINDER 


PRESENTING 





Byron Price 


F THE American people must be 

“bossed,” restrained, regimented or 
restricted because of an emergency, 
they accept it in good part. But a lot 
depends on who does the bossing. 
Some bosses are too “bossy.” Others 
do the job simply because it has to be 
done, and take no delight in it. 

“All Americans abhor censorship just 
as they abhor war,” declared President 
Roosevelt. But experience has shown 
censorship necessary when the coun- 
try has active enemies seeking all pos- 
sible information by which they could 
profit at our expense. “The important 
thing now is,” added the President, 
“that such forms of censorship as are 
necessary shall be administered ef- 
fectively and in harmony with the best 
interests of our free institutions.” 

So he appointed as Director of Cen- 
sorship (under authority of the re- 
vived trading with the enemy act) 
Byron Price, veteran newspaper man 
and~executive news editor of the -As- 
sociated Press. 

Mr. Price, under the law, and di- 
rectly responsible to the President, 
will have censorship powers over 
“communications by mail, cable, radio, 
or other means of transmission pass- 
ing between the United States and any 
foreign country,” and according to the 
general editorial verdict “the President 
could not have chosen a better man.” 

Now 50 years old, Byron Price has 
spent practically his whole literate 
life as a newsman—reporter and edi- 
tor. He started as a boy of 10 on the 
farm where he was born near Topeka, 
Ind., by writing “news stories” on 
wrapping paper, which he distributed 
among the neighbors. And it was then 
and there he got his first experience 
with censorship. For his father dis- 
approved, and ruthlessly put an end to 
such “freedom of the press.” 

A legal career was planned for 
young Price, brt as he worked his 
way through Wabash College, stoking 
furnaces, filling in as a short order 
cook and delivering papers, he work- 
ed steadily toward newspaper report- 
ing. In fact, some of the papers he 
delivered contained “stories” by -Cor- 
respondent Price. He later edited the 
school paper. He graduated in 1912 
with Phi Beta Kappa honors (real 
scholarship), and with a teacher’s cer- 
tificate. But he did not teach. He 
went right to Crawfordsville and got 
a job on a newspaper. 

The appointment of Byron Price as 
censor was hailed as the wise selection 
of an experienced and working news- 
man for that rather thankless post. 
His experience extends not only from 
bottom to top in the news profession 
but all around. He was starting his 
30th year in newspaper work when he 
received the appointment. He had 
worked for the United Press at 
Omaha and Chicago. He joined the 








Acme 


Price Appointed Director of Censorship 


Associated Press in Atlanta; was 
transferred to New Orleans, back to 
Atlanta, and then to Washington where 
he was news editor of the Washington 
Bureau from 1922 to 1927, and chief 
of the Bureau from 1927 to 1937. Since 
that date he has been executive editor 
in charge of the entire general news 
report of the Associated Press. 


Though never a lawyer nor teacher, 
Mr. Price has seen service in one othe: 
profession—the military. He is now 
on his second leave from the Associat 
ed Press. The first was obtained in 
1917 when he left to go with th 
A. E, F., as first lieutenant and late: 
captain in the 52nd Pioneer Regimen! 


APT. PRICE left the Army in 191° 

and got back on the reporting jo) 
in time to cover the debate on the Ver 
sailles Treaty and the League of Na 
tions in Congress. He accompanied 
Woodrow Wilson in the fall of 1919 
while the war President was on his 
last speaking tour, fighting the losing 
fight for the League. Price was as 
signed to Warren G. Harding when the 
Ohioan was nominated in 1920, and he 
followed the candidate and President 
elect until he was inaugurated. 

In Congress, in connection with Mr. 
Price’s nomination, a veteran news 
paper man, Representative Priest o! 
Tennessee, rose to pay him a tribute. 
Stating that he had known Mr. Price 
intimately in his work, Mr. Priest said: 
“T feel that the Nation may depend 
upon him to allow publication domes 
tically of as much news as is wise to 
be published, and to reduce to a mini 
mum the publication of news abroad 
that might be of value to our enemies.” 

Mr. Price married Priscilla Alden in 
Washington in 1920. He is a Methodist 
and a member of a number of clubs, 
both in Washington and New York. 
His particular hobby is characteristic 
of the literary Hoosiers, of which he 
is one of many. He collects books. 
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PASTIME and SMILES 





Animal Puzzler 


Twenty animals (beasts) are buried 
in the following sentences: Ireland’s 
lot heals slowly. Troubles came long 
ago—at times in battalions—to attack 
and harass her. Ambitious democrats 
now countermine famous enthusiasts 
nearly akin to heroes. Anarchy en- 
ables cowards to sow hot terror and 
all amazement. 

Now, before reading on, see how 
many of the 20 animals you can ex- 
hume. That is, see if you can find parts 
of words in the sentences that spell 
the names of at least 20 different ani- 
mals. 

Just in case anyone has difficulty in 
locating all the buried beasts, here 
they are: Eland, sloth, owl, camel, 
goat, bat, lion, stoat, ass, ram, raft, 
ermine, mouse, yak, roe, hyena, cow, 
sow, otter, and llama. 





Brain Teaser 


Two.men, A and B, walk 10 miles. A 
takes an hour longer than B to walk 
the 10 miles. But if A walked twice as 
fast he would complete the distance 
in 40 minutes less than B. Find the 
rate each man walks per hour, An- 
swer next week. 

Answer to Last Week’s—The mother 
had 321 peanuts left for herself or for 
future distribution to the children. 





Balancing Stunt 

How good are your nerves? If you 
do not know the answer to that one, 
here is a good way to test them. 

Necessary equipment for this stunt 
consists of two soda straws, a plain 
band ring and a short length of wire 
or a nail about two inches long. Place 
the nail or wire in one end of the 
straws and balance that straw in the 
ring which you support on the end of 
the other straw. 

If you have steady nerves, it is easy. 
But sometimes the slightest trembling 
of the hand will cause the balanced 
straw to fall to the floor. Anyway, it is 
a fairly accurate way to register the 
steadiness of the holder’s nerves, Try 
it. 

a $$ 


Smiles 


Schmaltz—My wife got me a box of 
cigars for Christmas, but I’ll get even 
with her. 

Dolcini—What will you do? 

Schmaltz—I’m going to select her 
next hat. 


Friend—That wasn’t a very big ac- 
count of your daughter’s wedding in 
the papers. 

Daddy—No; the big account was 
sent to me. 


Joany—Tell “me, Robert, do they 
serve weak soup at your house? 

Robert—I’ll say—week in and week 
out, 





Pat—Even a worm will turn. 


Mike—What’s the use? 
both ends. 


I#’s the same 





Air Raid Warden—I’m sorry, ma- 
dam, but your husband had a slight 


accident and has been taken to the 
hospital. 
Housewife — Gracious, but you 


frightened me. I thought there was 
something wrong with my blackout. 


Bim—Oh, you mustn’t blame me for 
my ancestors, 
Tim—I don’t—I blame them for you. 


First Student—Oh, why can’t I get 
this electricity through my head? 

Second Student—Too much resist- 
ance, I’d say. 


Hubby—The more I look at you, 
dear, the more beautiful you seem. 

Dorothy—Yes... 

Hubby—Yes—I must 
more often. 


look at you 


Marjorie—I see you’re getting better 
marks lately. How’s that? 

Janey—Daddy’s away on a business 
trip and I do all my own work myself. 


Real Estate Agent—I know, we have 
just the house you want—without a 
single flaw. 

Prospect—But what will we walk 
on? 








BY ANY OTHER NAME? 





Herman WINTER azxnd_ Leonard 
SUMMER have been consecutive pres- 
idents of the Young Israel Synagogue 
of Boro Park, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Bob SHEPARD is the keeper of the 
sheep farm at Berea College, Berea, Ky. 


In Cuero, Tex., there is a filling sta- 
tion owned and operated by U. CAR- 
PENTER and B. FARMER, 

The SCHOCKETT Electric Co. oper- 
ates in Denver, Colo. 

TAYLOR BAKER is a grocer in Man- 
chester, Ky. 


Add marriages: Charles G. BATTLE 
to Luella ROWE (Battle-Rowe) at 
Bisbee, Ariz., and George SMART to 
Fanny. STALCUP at Clayton, Ga. 
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Today. YOU CAN HAVE THE 
KIND OF JOB YOU WANT 


Here’s why and how! 


Millions of men going to work in new and expanded in« 
dustries: millions of men going into military service. Thats 
means hundreds of thousands of preferred jobs will be 
open—jobs as foremen, supervisors, accountants, produc- 
tion men, traffic men, executives, sales managers, cost 
men, department managers, etc. Some will be filled 

the ranks: most must be filled by new men who get reray 
quickly. If you prepare quickly, that is your opportu ity. 
LaSalle spare time training fits exactly. It is condensed, 
practical, moderate in cost. If you are in earnest about 
success, ask for gus free 48-page booklet on the field 
of your interest. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
A Correspondence Institution 
Dept. 1393-R CHICAGO, ILL. 





OCP Vom iitineliias 


Men & Women Ages 70 to 90 


Costs Only One-Cent-a-Day 


The National Protective Insurance Co., 400 Pickwick 
Bidg., Kansas City, Mo., has especially prepared a mew 
Old Age accident policy with Hospital and General 
Coverage benefits to be issued exclusively to men and 
women—ages 70 to 90, who are prevented on account 
of their advanced age from getting insurance from 
other companies. 

This new policy pays maximum benefits of $2,000, 
increasing to $3,000. Maximum monthly benefits ot 
$150, including Hospital care. Large cash sums for 
fractures, dislocations, etc. Doctor bills. Liberal 
benefits paid for any and every accident. 

The Company is the oldest and largest of its kind 





and has promptly paid Over Two Million Dollars in 
cash benefits to its policyholders 

The entire cost is $3.65 for a whole year—365 days— 
Only One-Cent-a-Day. 

Simply send name, age and address of person to be 
insured, and the name and relationship of the bene- 
ficiary—that is all you do—then the Company will send 
a policy for 10 days’ FREE INSPECTION, without 
obligation. 30 days’ insurance will be added free when 
$3.65 is sent with request for policy. Offer is limited, 


so write today. 









FACTS AND 
PICTURES 
About 
U. S. 
FIGHTING 
FORCES 


qi; UARDIANS 
OF AMERICA 


MEN AND MACHINES OF THE U. S. ARMY, 
NAVY, MARINE CORPS 


By THOMAS PENFIELD 


OUNG Americans and others not 
so young want to know all about 


"Uncle. Sam's fighting forces—this big 


book has the answers! Striking pages 
packed full of authentic facts—duties 
of tanks and guns, battleships and air- 
craft, their weights and ranges, etc. 
Accurate photographs, many in color. 
MAIL COUPON FOR YOUR COPY NOW 
AER REREREEREEREREE EE EE EE EEE SE EEE TE 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 
2414 Douglas St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 


Send me “GUARDIANS OF AMERICA,” for which 
I enclese $1.00. 


DRE” 6.0:60-009000000000000000006d006060000000 00 
BEETOEB  cccccccccccccccccccccccccesccescocsosenseenes . 
GRP cdcccscccopecccvccssbotuseses BOaOe. . cccccscvtis . 
Check e if you wish book sent C. 0. D. In 
which you pay the postage and a few cents 


postal charges. 
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RHYME & REASON 





F THE choice of remaining at peace 
rests with us, we are bound to do so. 
But if another person, with sword in hand, 
talks of peace but wages war, what is left 
but to defend ourselves? 
—DEMOSTHENES 
And the night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares that infest the day 
Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs, 
And*as silently steal away. 
—LONGFELLOW 
A man too busy to take care of his 
health is like a mechanic too busy to take 


care of his tools. 
r - —SPANISH PROVERB 


* * ° 


Cease to lament for that thou can’t not help, 
And study help for that which thou la- 


mentest. 
—SHAKESPEARE 
We ought not to treat living creatures 
like shoes or household belongings, which 
when worn with use we throw away. 
—PLUTARCH 
Yet why should learning hope success at 
court? 
Why should our patriots’ virtues cause 
support? 
Why to true merit should they have regard? 
They know that virtue is its own reward. 


—GAY 








Piano Playing 





Charts Help In Reading Music 


The girl who sighs ‘‘nobody notices me’’ is strictly 
out of date, for there’s a quick way to teach yourself 
the piano and MAKBE people notice you! 

You have a chart that looks just like the piano key- 
board except that it also pictures the musical staff, 
with each note next to the key it stands for. 

Our 24-page instruction book has chart for most- 
used part of piano keyboard; explains rhythm, ele- 
ments of music. Has chords for playing tunes a short- 
cut way, three airs for practice. 


Send 15c in coins for your copy of ‘Quick Course 
In Piano Playing’ to PATHFINDER Home Service, 
635 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


The following booklets are also available at 15c 


each: 


No. 145—‘‘Overcoming ‘Nerves’ and Every-Day 
Health Problems.”’ 


No. 183—‘‘Self-Instruction In Shorthand.”’ 








Our human laws are but the copies, 
more or less imperfect, of the eternal laws, 
so far as we can read them. 

—FROUDE 
Do all the good you can, 
To all the people you can, 
In all the ways you can, 
As long as ever you can. 


—ENGLISH INSCRIPTION 


Democracy is on trial in the world, on 
a more colossal scale than ever before. 
—CHARLES F. DOLE 


Every substantial grief has twenty 
shadgws, and most of them shadows of 
your own making. 

—SIDNEY SMITH 
Man is of soul and body, formed for deeds 
Of high resolve; on fancy’s boldest wing. 

ass —SHELLEY 

Honesty is the best policy, but he who 
acts on that principle is not an honest 
man, 

—ARCHBISHOP WHATELY 

Prosperity can change man’s nature; 
and seldom is any one cautious enough to 
resist the effects of good fortune. 

—Q. C. RUFUS 
It was an old, old, old, old lady, 

And a boy who was half-past three; 
And the way they played together 

Was beautiful to see. 


—H.C. BUNNER 


* o 


It is better to wear out than to rust out. 
.—BISHOP HORNE 
Do not keep the alabaster boxes of your 
love and tenderness sealed’ up until your 
friends are dead, Fill their lives with 
sweetness. Speak approving, cheering 
words while their ears ean hear them and 
while their hearts can be thrilled by them. 
—HENRY WARD BEECHER 


* * * 


Boasting is but an art our fears to blind. 
—HOWER 
Neither a borrower nor a lender be, 
For loan oft loseth both itself and friend. 
And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. 
—SHAKESPEARE 
He that is not gallant at twenty, strong 
at thirty, rich at forty or experienced at 
fifty, will never be gallant, strong, rich 
or prudent. 
—LATIN PROVERB 
The strength of empire is in religion. 
—BEN JONSON 
Some say that ever ’gainst that season comes 
Wherein our Savior’s birth is celebrated, 
The bird of dawning singeth all night long; 
And then, they say, no spirit dares stir 


abroad; 
The nights are wholesome; then no planets 
strike, 
No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to 
charm, 
So hailowed and so gracious is the time. 


SHAKESPEARE 
The game of life looks cheerful when 


one carries a treasure safe in his heart. 
—SCHILLER 





Opportunities 


Have you anything to buy, sell or exchange? Do 
you want agents? Want help? Want to work up 
a profitable business at home through the mails? 
Tell your story to more than two million PATH- 
FINDER readers. 

Classified Rates—50 cents a word; minimum 

10 words. Each initial and group of figures, 

as well as each part of the name and address, 

will be counted as words. 

Address—Classified Ad Dept., PATHFINDER, 
Washington, D. C. 











BABY CHICKS 
COLONIAL IS FIRST. World’s Largest Chick Pro- 


ducer. Why? Because Colonial has the Prices! 
The Layers! The Service! Send postcard for Free 
Catalog, Cut-Prices and Balanced Income Plan. 


Colonial Poultry Farms, Pleasant Hill, Mo. 
FARM LANDS FOR SALE 


FARMS! CATALOG 1290 BARGAINS, Wisconsin to 
Maine and south to Florida, mailed Free. Strout 

Realty, 255-EA 4th Ave., New York. For West Coast 

—s write us at 453-EA So. Spring, Los Angeles, 
alif. 





FEMALE HELP WANTED 


SPECIAL WORK FOR WOMEN. Demonstrate lovely 
dresses in your home. Earn to $18.00 weekly, get 

own dresses free. No investment. Give age, dress 

size. Fashion Frocks, Desk 31032, Cincinnati, O. 





G-44, Indianapolis, Ind. 


BIG MANUFACTURER WANTS HOUSEWIVES with 

spare tims to wear Free Sample Dresses and show 
to friends. Give size, age. Harford, Dept. G-336, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


HELP WANTED 


RELIABLE MAN OR WOMAN WANTED to call on 
Some making $100.00 in a week. Experi- 
ence unnecessary. Write McNess Company, Dept. 573, 
Freeport, Illinois. 


WRITE BOX 4393, PORTLAND, OREGON concerning 
teachin sitions, romotions, exc es. 


INVENTIONS WANTED 


INVENTIONS PROMOTED. Patented or Unpatented. 
Write Adam Pisher Co., 168 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 
55 
ELECTRIC READER MAGNIFYING GLASS—For old 
people and folks with defective eyesight, the Pike 
Electric Reader is a Godsend. rates on inexpen- 
sive ordinary flashlight batteries. Supplies both three- 
power magnification and concentrated illumination, 
enabling you to read small print with ease. Price 
$7.00, postpaid anywhere in U. S. Order from Pub- 
lishers Book Service, 2414 Douglas St., N. B., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 











MISCELLANEOUS * 
QUIT USING TOBACCO! Write for Free Booklet and 
Learn How. Results Guaranteed or Money Refund- 
ed. 100,000 Satisfied Users. The Newell Company, 
89 Clayton Station, St. Louis, Mo. ar a ¥ 
RECEIVE GIGANTIC MAILS, Magazines, Samples. 
Your name in numerous mailing lists 10c. Howard, 
396-L Broadway, New York. 
NURSES TRAINING SCHOOLS 


MAKE UP TO $25-$35 WEEK As a Trained Practical 
Nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free, Chi- 
cago School of Nursing, Dept. M-1, Chicago. 


PARLIAMENTARY LAW 


PARLIAMENTARY LAW AND PROCEDURE—Mr 

Darvill’s book is indispensable for proper conduct 
of all types of meetings. This pocket-size edition 
on parliamentary law and procedure is one of the 
handiest books anyone could possess. Makes ideal 
Holiday Gift to officers of your club, 
society. Sent postpaid for One Dollar. 
Publishers Book Service, 2414 Douglas Street, N. E., 
Washington, D. C. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—Don't delay. Protect your idea with a 

Patent. Secure ‘“‘Patent Guide’’ and ‘‘Record of In- 
vention’? form—Free. Preliminary information fur- 
nished without obligation. Write CLARENCE A. 
O'BRIEN, Registered Patent Attorney, 


Building, Washington, D. C. 
PHOTO FINISHING __ 


FREE—TO PATHFINDER READERS: Any roll de- 
veloped to 16 sparkling Nu-Art neverfade enameled 
prints plus two beautiful Hollywood enlargements 
and two Free leathertone frames, only 25c; 20 re- 
prints, 25c; 100, $1.00. Overnight service. Nu-Art, F-3 
Des Moines, Ia. 
8 SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from your roll. Send 
25c—Mail to Wisconsin Film Service, West Salem, 
Wisconsin. 
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POULTRY MAGAZINE 


RAISE MORE POULTRY for big profit this year. 

Easily learn how others succeed. Read America’s 
leading poultry magazine. Five years $1.00, one year 
25c. Poultry Tribune, Dept. C-69, Mount Morris, Il 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


SONGWRITERS: Send poem for our plan and Free 
Rhyming Dictionary. Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 
Building, Chicago. 


SONGWRITERS, Write for free booklet, Profit shar- 




















ing plan. Allied Music Service, Roselawn, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 
TOBACCO — a ee 
LOOK! Mellow Golden Smoking or rich ripe chew- 


ing, four pounds, guaranteed and postpaid, $1.00 
Riverside Ranch, Hazel, Kentucky. 


VIEWS OF WASHINGTON 


48 BEAUTIFUL LITHOGRAPHS. Large panoramic 

views of world’s greatest Capital—White House, Su- 
preme Court, and all other important Government 
buildings and points of interest. These authoritative 
photographic presentations should be in every home 
and school. Makes nice souvenir, birthday or party 

ts. Sent postpaid for 25 cents, stamps or coin, or 
Se for a dollar bill. Pathfinder, Washington, 
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Jan. 3, 1942 
Between You and Me 
—and the Gatepost 


With Prime Minister Churchill in our midst, Wash- 
ington’s heavily charged atmosphere took on an electric 
power-house quality this week-end. Talk of an interna- 
tional war council filled the air, and it is a safe bet that 
F. D. R. will win his point that it should be located in 
Washington. 

The problems facing this democratic world of ours are 
many, what with the Japanese concentrating a heavy drive 
for the Philippines and Hitler withdrawing to a straighter 
line in winter-bound Russia. What is the future going to 
be?. Will the Japanese be able to penetrate the island 
defenses of General MacArthur? Will we be able to 
set planes and men to the rescue soon enough? Where 
will they be based, Russia or Singapore? What is Hitler 
up to? Does it mean an attempt to invade England? Or 
is the Mediterranean and Africa to be the scene of the 
“next phase” of Hitler’s campaign? 

All in all, the next sixty days will probably see solu- 
tions to some of these seemingly unanswerable questions. 

That’s why one- might even say that the fate of the 
world really hangs on the decisions now in the making 


here in Washington. 
ee 

Tax time is upon us, and gradually the great American 
public will begin to realize by the tender pocketbook 
route that war is upon us. The taxes will fall heavily 
on all, but since December 7th, when the ruthless Japa- 
nese attack hit Pearl Harbor, the fear of the tax impact 
has somehow melted away.~ It is some consolation, how- 
ever, that there will be no increase in the 1941 tax bill, 
but we may look with reasonable confidence to some sort 
of Treasury plan for a “pay. as you go” tax collection 
system for enactment before long. In other words, the 
rreasury will ask for a partial payment—in advance—of 
your 1942 taxes. Perhaps it will involve a payroll deduc- 
tion device, a scheme to withhold wage and salary pay- 
ments at the source. . 


x 2 


Do you know that PATHFINDER during the year past, 
has distributed in one way and another to its readers, 
something over 100,000 copies of books of different kinds? 
lhe Holy Bible rates first among the books sold; books 
pertaining to American history rate second. Which leads 
us to say that in a national crisis, PATHFINDER’S readers 
find themselves comforted with the religious and fortified 
with the patriotic spirit. 


x * * 


The editor received a Christmas card from the young 
ind vigorous Oklahoma congressman, “Mike” Monroney. 
It was a fragment of a roll of wall paper, on which he 
had written with a red pencil: “We’re tearing the paper 
off the wall to wish you a Christmas greeting.” 


-- & 

Several years ago, the writer traveled through the Ma- 
layan peninsula through the present theater of the Japa- 
1ese drive on Singapore. In the news the cther day was 
an item that the British, evacuating Penang, were with- 
drawing to Ipoh, a tin-mining center to the south. Driving 
in on our trip from Singapore to Penang, we were forced 
'o stop for the night at Ipoh. Hungry, we searched for 
in eating place. We found one, and to our amazement 
“Maryland fried chicken” was on the menus. After a most 
satisfving meal, the late Clark Howell, publisher of the 
\tlanta Constitution, one of our party, exclaimed: “This is 


{ iis 
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better friend chicken than I ever had in Maryland.” It 
developed that the mining camp cook was an American 
negro from the deep south. 


oe 2a 

“Life’s Pilgrimage in Poetry” an interesting anthology 
of oldtime favorite poems, compiled by Mrs. Mary Fair- 
child Smith, of Washington, comes to the editorial desk 
with an inscription from Mrs. Smith’s husband, Addison 
T. Smith, former congressman from Idaho. Quoting the 
dedication: “This volume is affectionately dedicated to my 
dear husband, whose devotion and solicitude has con- 
tributed so much to my comfort and happiness for over 
fifty years,” we are reminded of a little incident that may 
throw some light on this relationship. 

Along before the last world war, the writer occupied 
an office in the House Office Buliding adjoining that of 
Congressman Smith. Working late at night, I frequently 
heard sounds of singing from the adjoining room, At last, 
unable to restrain my curiosity, I went in. Here was 
Congressman Smith singing “Drink to.me only with thine 
eyes,” into his dictaphone, the wax cylinder whirling at 
a fast rate. The Congressman explained that his wife and 
children were in Idaho, and he took this means of sending 
them his love and affection—by trans¢ription. 


x *k * 

An Eastern manufacturer, worried over his source of 
supplies for defense work, got in touch with the O, P. M. 
His manufacturing products were largely of brass, and in 
the course of his conversation with the government rep- 
resentative, the 0. P. M. executive posed this question: 
“Now just exactly where are your brass mines located?” 


x wR 


The nation’s capital is feeling the pinch of war ne- 
cessity. When the order was issued calling for the 
removal from Washington to New York of the Patent 
Office, with its more than a thousand employees, a howl 
went up that chased Congressmen and Senators to their 
holes in quick order... Perhaps more than a third of the 
employees of the Patent office are people between 45 and 
50 years old, owning .their own homes and children 
settled in schools here. The order probably will be 
changed, Congress will provide new .buildings for the 
bureaus and Washington will struggle through with the 
biggest population jam in history. 


Air raid shelters are being built in Washington. Several 
blackout tests have been conducted, but not with any 


great success. 
7 — 


Production is becoming more and more the _ bottle- 
neck of Victory. America must produce enough first, for 
the army and navy needs; second, for foreign needs under 
the ‘errific lease-lend commitments; third, for foreign 
countries at war with cash on hand; and finally, for the 
civilian requirements considered essential. 

Critical materials such as tin, rubber, aluminum, 
chrome, and the rarer metals needed for alloys, will 
probably never experience civilian consumption for years 
to come. We'll have to get along without them. 


YY 2? 


Byron Price is the new censor. Washington knows him 
as a thoroughly competent writer with keen judgment, 
excellent balance and deep patriotism. Here’s hoping 
he’ll never have to blue pencil this column. 

Until next week, 
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This Book May Save Your Life! 


WHAT T0 DO IN AN EMERGENCY—BEFORE THE DOCTOR COMES 


EVERY HOME SHOULD HAVE A COPY OF THIS VALUABLE BIG BOOK 
900 PAGES—136 ILLUSTRATIONS 


It lists the symptoms and treatment of all common diseases in simple, easily-under- 
stood, easy-to-apply language. It contains significant information and practical advice 
on feminine hygiene and personal matters. Every section is written by an eminent 
specialist. Fully illustrated in detail. Originally selling for $7.50, a limited number of 
copies are still available at the unusually low price of only $2.49. 


MODERN HOME MEDICAL ADVISER 


A NEW REVISED EDITION OF PRICELESS ADVICE BY 24 FAMOUS PHYSICIANS 





Jacob P. Greenhill, M. D. Sidney A. Portis, M. D. ie = C. Jeans, M. D. Philip S. Hench, M. D. 
Assoc. Prof. of Gynecol- Clinical Prof. of Med., Prof. of — Pediatrics, Mayo Clinic. 
ogy, Loyola Univ. Loyola Univ. Iowa State Univ. . and 17 other 
Thurman B. Rice, M. D. Raphael Isaacs, M. D. R. Tait McKenzie, M. D. noted specialists. 
Assoc, Prof. of Bacteri- Assoc. Prof. Internal Prof of Physical Ed,, Edited and compiled by 


ology, Univ. of Indiana. Med., U. of Michigan. Univ. of Penna, MORRIS FISHBEIN, M. D. 










Dr. Fishbein is the former 
head of the American Medical 
Association, and the present 
editor of the Association's 
monthly Journal. The wealth 
of modern and practical advice 


Partial Contents 


Arthritis Care of the Teeth 





































The Blood and its The Common Cold which he has gathered here in 
Diseases Diabetes this single great 900-page vol- 
Blood Pressure Diet ume is the work of some of 


the most outstanding American! 
specialists. If you have ever had 
the helpless, hopeless feeling 
of not knowing what to do in 
an emergency—if you fear that 
you or your loved ones suffer 
from either real or imaginary 
ills—this book is one you will 
always want at arm's reach. Here 
is knowledge which you, as the 
head of a family, should bave! 


SEND NOMONEY 


Don’t take chances. You 
know you will need this book 
sooner or later. Make this val- 
uable, vital information yours 
now! Merely mail the coupon 
—without money—and The 
Modern Home Medical Adviser 
will be sent to you immediate- 
ly. Pay postman only $2.49, 
plus few cents postage, when 
he brings this book (in its 
PLAIN container) to your 
door. If, after reading it, 
and actually using it for 7 
days, you do not agree that it 
is a necessity in every home, 
return it and we will refund 
your $2.49 at once. Mail the 
coupon now! 


Gare of Mother before Digestion and Digestive 
and after Childbirth Diseases 

Care and Feeding of the Diseases of the Heart 

Child and Circulation 

Cancer 

Disorders of Menstruation 

Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat 

The Foot 

Infectious Diseases of Childhood 

The Kidney, its Diseases and 
Disturbances 

Nervous and Mental Disorders 

Pneumonia 

Prevention and Treatment of In- 
fectious Diseases 

Rheumatism and Gout 

Rhythm of. Menstruation 

and the Safe Period for the 

Prevention of Conception 

Sex Hygiene 

Sex in Middle and 
Advanced Life 

The Skin 

Tuberculosis 

Venereal Diseases 


FIRST # AID 


No one can be fully prepared for all emer- 
gencies. There are, however, certain supplies 
that should be kept in every home, and a knowl- 
edge of their value and how to use them. 

















PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 
2414 Douglas Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 


Please send me (in a PLAIN container) the Modern Home 
Medical Adviser. I will pay postman $2.49 plus few cents 
postage, on delivery If I am not satisfied with this book 
in every way after reading and using it for 7 days, I may 
return it to you and get my $2.49 back 


Chapter III of this Book tells you all this 
and more. There are 30 pages telling just what 
to do in an emergency—what to do in case of 


Name coecoece 
accidents, Bleeding or Hemorrhaging, Wounds, 
Burns, Gas Poisoning, Fainting and Unconsci- aetnets 
ousness, Migraine Headaches, Symptoms and City... DWE... .<sness 


Treatment of Acute Poisoning. You will find 


° . ° : ° ° ill i tage charges. Same refund 
it instructive, timely and authoritative. cates tentien, of 04 


guarantee applies, of course. 


C] Check here if enclosing $2.49 with coupon. In that 
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